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Foreword 



As I no^ in the Intooductlon to What WoHcs: Research 
about Te^hing Md Uaming, Bm^^ WlUam J. Bennttt 
and I toke seriously the responsibUiQf of the Departnent of 
Education to gather infonnation and generate knowWge about 
education in an effident and energetic manner and then to make 
ffiat infonnation and knowledge accessible to people who 
might benefit from them, 

This i^tt, Whafs Heppening tn Teacher Tesrini, is 
deigned tor ^itgrmakeis and i»ogrim planner Appling 
wia the topie. Issues involve in tewher testing are outiined 
and state-level activities are Ascribed, 

In preparing this repoh, staff of 4e OfBw of Rtteareh, 
Offlw of Educatiooid Research and taiprovement (OmO), 
sou^t M iHovide an objective, impartal, and cleM- analysii. 
But it is no sin^ BMtttr to succ^ in ttese gMls. Complex 
issues that pttneate American education are often difficult to 
explain, and they fiequently yield ambiguous or conflicting 
ccaclusions. lie eoUtetion of facte and analysis in this i^ort 
Iri us to eenain conclusions. Individuals dnmng oUwr con- 
clusions nuy disagree with our uialysis. Such is ttie nature of 
KcpQiting educational infonnation. 

TUs repoB could have b^n an uncritical compilation of 
unexanUo^ descriptions of state-level teacher testing activi- 
ties. Had we ended there, the report would have b^n a contf- 
bution. Yet these data are difficult to inteipret. The average 
passfag rate for teacher tests, for example, is about 83 percent. 
Is this high? Is it low? Are tiie test items too easy? Are the 
passing scores too low? These questions cannot be answer^ 
with simple statistics. TTie content of tiie insotiments n«is to 
be exanUned, the Judgments of agencies responsible for die 
tets n^ to be considered, Uie number of items tfiat must be 
answered conecUy n^ to be analy^. By providing such 
context, this report attempts to provide infoimation tiiat can 
enban^ decisionmaldng about teacher tests. 

^ ^v^^^y of teacher toting inopuu and activities 
made the preparation of tiiis report a complex process. Nuraer- 
wis people were involved in meeting tiUs challeBge, and we are 
grateflil to them. 

Lawrence M. Rudner, formerly a senior associate in 
OERI's Office of Research, now president of LMP Associates. 
Mordinated the prepration of fliii report under the dir^tion of 
John Tiylor and SiUy B. Kilgore. He assume responsibiUqp 
for the initial design of die work, conducting die 50 state 
surveys, and preparing several s©?tions. J.T. Sandeftir, Dean 
of ^ CoUege of Education and Batvioiil Sclem^, Western 
Kentucky UniveRiQf, help^ ^ign die report, identi^ otiier 
COThibutois. prepare materials, and took a major hand to 



readying the final document. Kay C. McKinney helped prepare 
the statt-by-state descriptions. OERI's Infonnation Services 
directed &e Ruction of the publication- QmUua Dorfinan 
edit^ the book, and PWl Candesi^rf it. 

State directors of teacher raitiflcation and testtog wi!l "ngly 
provided OERI widi reports, press cUp^gs, manuals, and 
legislMive poce^gs describtog fteir propams. Based on 
toose submissions, OERI staff drafted descriptions which were 
return^ to November 1986 and to April 1987 to die state 
officials for editing and revistag. Agato, die dinars took time 
ftom their busy sch^ules to provMe assistant. Their names 
are append^ to this report. We thank Uiem all. 

Periiaps die most illuminatiog portions of tiiis report are 
die expert analyw of the issues. Besides Messrs. Rudner and 
Sandefcr, die foUowtog individuals coattibut^ Uie materids 
which add perspective to die data: 

Nancy E. Adelman, pplicy Studies Associates— 

Alternate Certification 
James Algina, University of Florida— Technical Issues 
Gary R. Galluao, Western Kentucky University— 

BiiformanM Assessment 
Bernard R. Gifford, University of California. Berkeley- 
Excellence and Equity 
Sue M. Legg. University of norida— Technical Issues 
Martha M. McCarthy, Indiana Univeraity— Legal Issues 
Articular thanks m also due to Eliza^di D. Hetas of 
Stetson Univeraity, I%i*J*l. Qetson of Children's Hospital in 
Washington, DC, and ft«iel Korett of die Congressional 
Budget Offlw for iheir eemmente and suggestions. 

TTiree previously published reports describing teachar 
testing must be acknowledge, as they provided much of die 
backpound for UUs report: Teacher Education in the United 
States, produced by die American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in June 1986; The Impact of State Polity on 
Entrance into the Teaching Profession, prepared by Margaret 
Goeitt, Rudi Hatoom, and Richard Coley of die Educational 
Testing Senlce as part of a Department of Education grant to 
October 1984- and iJoi^eteney Assessment of Teachers: The 
im Report, prepared by J.T. Sandefur, Westem Kentucky 
Univenity. 

Bnally, spwial mention must be made of Albert Shanks, 
who suggested diis projwt. He is not responsible for die lesult, 
but deserves credit for die inspiration. 

OiesterE. Hnn.Jr., 

Assistant Secretaiy and Counselor to the Secretary 
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Intpoductioii 



III 



Cm a State tffeetively biWit 4e caUber of ite school 
• Iwehtts by obligating diem to ^ a twt? Do teacher t^ts 
I i promote exceUcncc? Do Aey provide rigorous stondanb? 
i ^ons of 48 states clwriy iadjcM a wdentag ac^ptince of 
, fte coD^pt of teitther teting. Evsy state exwpt Alaska and 
Iowa has adojMed or is ia flie prowsi of adopting tome form of 
a tmber testing popim, 

: : As of Apil 1987, 44 states bwl lmple«nted or diddrf to 
initiate a popam requiiinf prMpwivi teMhers to pass a 
wnaen test befoie betag awarded fliU c^flMtion. TwenQr- 
; ^vea italK «w testing «■ planBing to test appUcante for 
■omasion to teach^ education progtams. mw states were 
( irating veteran teadieri as i i^uiiement fm TO«tiflcation. 
1*^-nine mm have i^lemented or m considering implr- 
inenting intanship ptognuns «Wch involve an aswsment 
wiqwneitt. Several of &s states wiOi alteraative catlflcation 
I»^nM inrapoate tMting componenta. HnaUy. at least two 
stel^.^naida ud "ftm^see, are beglanirig to test teachen as 
put of merit pay plans. 

While virtu^y all the states have made some fora of 
wwamitaent to teacfa« testing, toe divosity of pUloiophies 
and atfiudes towanl toe issue is substantial. The sta^ differ i^ 
imas of when 4ey trat pospeetive teachers, what their tests 
covw, the difflcul^ of their tostaimentt, and which teste are 
used. Tte issue of tetcher teting covers not only whether 
teacheis should be tested, but also how tiiey should be tested 
md when, NtouaUy iv^ a^ of teacher testing has bMn 
mbjecc to considmble ^bate. 

, issues of teacher testing are of coBcem not 

educMon. ExMpt for issues of flnan^, chain of state legisla- 
tive education wmmittees and teachtt pi^aration. certiflca. 
ttoB, and ^ting to be among the foremost education issues 
^mfiiNiting state legislahms. 

Tte pfBSi has closely followed teacher testing; ^cher test 
wulta are rqmted with much fanfare in city and regional 
Dewp^KS. If tiie past is My indication, one (m expect 
«M*er tests to letain tiiia prominent place during Ae next 2 
yean as 20 Stats p^ teachw tet iMulB for ti» 

number of popaw is inaeasing, ttie phUoso- 
pUes and aWtud^ bdlnd aem m ev.ilviii j and their paiticu- 
are changiBg. Rusing smun are being adjusted, plans are 
being alteswl, iOTM popams are being abolish, and new 
piopms are being tttabUshed. In wdgMng their options, 
poMqraiken we ranftonM wia tiw responsibility of hading 
emotional and flnandid costs agaiost Urn beaeita teacher test- 
uig {WQitams may pn^de. 



As Stated in the preface, tius book is intended to provide 
objective and accurate information that wiU infoim the debate. 

report contains four major sections. A Questwns and 
Answers swtion ^vides an overview of toe repo t md an 
mttoduction to issues that are developed more ftilly in toe 
subsequent chapten. 

The s^on tiUed Natioml Perspeaives starts wito an 
historical perspective on teacher testing. Altoough teacher 
competenqf tests bepn in toe eariy part of the centuiy , when 
most teachera possessed only high school diplomas, toeir re- 
suigenw is relatively new. Tte s^on also discusses legal 
liiues Out content teachtt teting activities. Based on prece- 
dents, th«e m SOM guideUms states may wmu to consider in 
implementing such programs. 

The ooubling issue of minority candUdates failing toe 
ewmlnations has bwn onerous upect of teacher testing. 
TTie SMtion on N^onal Perspectives provide some data with 
regard to mincdty performance, ouUines several explanations 
for toese results, and dwolbes some iwmniended actiom,. 

Teacher testing popams, as cunenUy implemented, are 
pnmanly deigned to keep unquaUfled Individuals out of toe 
profession. To help toe reader evaluate tois poliq?, data on 
teacher supply and demand are prwnt^ and discu^ed. TTie 
section also discusses toe content of ^rffication examinitions 
and their difficulty indicating tiuit state departments of educa- 
tion and schools of education genmUy And toe examinations to 
be appropriate, but tend to estabUsh relatively low passing 
Mores. * 

Designed to aid toe new teacher, beginning teacher as- 
wssment propams are gaining in popularity. A description of 
toese proems, their advantages and limitations, is include. 

Tie ne.1t major section wntains State-fy^tate Descrip- 
rtons of testing propMs for admi^ions, certification, re^. 
flcation, and peifoimance testing. Descriptions of program 
histones, insttuments used, and passing scares and rates are 
provided, the s^tion shows toe divewity of programs under- 
way across tiie nation. 

The book concludes wito an Aflpen^te providing back- 
pound Infonmdon pertaining to other s^tions. While toe 
subsection on teacher supply and demand outlines toe pomm 
of alternative csHflcation programs to sharply increase Uie 
suppty side of toe equation, appendix A illuminates altuiiadve 
wtiflcation by describing elements common across seven such 
propams. 

Decisions that must made during test development and 
validation and which can affect toe test chancteristies are 



wtmtarf in appendix this discuMioa of teeh^cil issu^ 
?|f involved in teacher test developmiat and validation attorn 
f provides additional insist into the issues mji^ In the subs^« 
p ? tion on tether test content. 

While paper and pencil twi are uitd to Msm oindidates' 
A basic ^11 or subject matter Imowledgit an to^Msing numbir 
f of stat^ are tmiing to on-tbe*j^ p^<mn^M nmsures. As 
j backpound performan^ t^tii^, appendijc C dtswibes flie 

^dU coven^ by \^ijiia*s Bapnning Teachtr Assess- 
; mentPtogrra. 



Hnally, the state-by-statc descriptions would not have 
b^a possible if it weren't for the cooperation of fte state 
testing diwctoff. Appendix D contains their nmies and ad- 
dr^ses. 

Note: 

i. Sifgel, P. Mm **toi^ni Edu^oo in Stite Legiilimf^ Is 1986% 
N^ml Goofmoei of State Le^bOm, 19^. 
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QuaitiiM^ and .^were Conceraing Tteacher "fast^ 



1. What are the m^orty^ 
teacher teste? 

Th^ m four major t^^r 

1) Admissions tesu wit ^ym to pmsp^vm mchm be- 
torn being admitted to a ttacho'fffiepaiation fm^mt ^i^y 
within a ^Uega or tmivmity, nesa wts usually assasi baslg 
r^ading» wridng» and m&netic Stills. Twanty-sevin states m 
iinpIementiDg such pmgnms. 

2) Certification tesu are given asther after acting a 
teagher preparation ^gram or before initid certifieation. 
Th^ UiuaUy test taowledge about teaching the t^ehlng 
fffofesiion as well as basic sUlls. Sevml idso for 
subject matt^ knowliNlga widun an area of specidutation. 
ftr^-four states m implaienting such ^grams, maUng 
cert flection tesu fte most . immon form of teacher toting at 
diepr^ntdnie. 

%) RmrtificaHon tests are given to practicing classroom 
teachers as a condition for r^miflcadon« Ibee states have 
suchpiogfamst 

4) Perfonfmrwe assessments are^lmimitmd to begin^ 
oing t^chOTt usually dmng their tot year of teachiiig. the 
characterisdcs of a ^^^'s teacUng sQ^le ane observed by 
ttained personnel, usually a mentor teaser* toe-prindpid, and 
a teacher ^ucadon professor. Th^ assessmnts usually assist 
die beginning tMcher as well as detOTninc whether tfe begins 
ning teachor wiU be eligible for ragultf , nonprovisionai ^rtifl- 
^don. Seven mm have piopams Oat use obser%^'on instty- 
inents. Another 17 states are either in the process of 
implemendng such a pmgram ot are in d^ planntag and 
s^dying phase« 

The first ttuee ty^ of ^ts-HdmissionSp certiflcadon, 
and rscerdflcadoiH^ not t^t actual teaching ability. Rather, 
diey test taiowledge and sUUs bdiev^ to be ^i^uisites to 
teaching ami may t^t taiowledge ^ut teaching. Ability to 
teach d^imal muIdpUcatlra ^ chUdr^, for sample, is not 
wvered. Ability to muldply dkimds, howev^, is, Tte tests 
do not evalua^ many impomnt hraan qudides such as d^- 
cation, caring, p^verance. sensldvity» and intepity md diey 
cannot guarantee that nn Individual wIm ^ses wiU b^i^ a 



good teachen In principle, however, they can gUMmnlce that an 
IndivdduJ who ^ses is literite and/or taiows the subject 
matter. 



2. How prevalent are teacher teste? 

As shown in ^le 1 , every st«c except Aladca and Iowa 
has spn^ form of teacher ^ting i^pgm or is in die pioc^ of 
implenaenang one. As of ApfU 1987, ^c cutoff da^ for s^t^ 
sp^flc infonnadon in diis volume, 24 states tested appli^ts 
to ^acho' education programs, 26 states t^^ individuals as a 
r^uirt^ment for initial teacher certification, toee stat^ mt^ 
veteran teacb^, and seven states us^ a formal observation 
instruroent to assess the p^orm^ce of beginning teachers. 
Seve^ stotes plan to Implement new or mvis^ testing pio- 
^Mns in die next few yeui. 



3. What are the m^jor teacher teste? 

The tet most i^mmonly used for admissions to teacher 
education promos is Ae Pke-nrofessional SkiUs Te^^ 
podu^ by the Eduwtional Testing Swice of Princeton. NJ. 
Seven states use this t^t as ^ of their admissions testing 
ITO|ram. PTOT covers basic reading, writing, and maflic- 
matics. Candidate have 2V5 hours to take die test, 

^e NIB ftograms, formerly cdW die National Tfeacher 
Exandaations, is fte roost fr^uendy used test for teacher 
wtiflcadon and is also produ^ by die Edu^tional Testing 
Smice. Purts of dus batt^ of tes^ are or will be us^ in 22 
state teacher testing prop^ . The Nre is comp^ of a Cons 
Battety covemg die communication skills of listening, lead- r 
log, and writing; fte genml taowl^ge of socid studies, 
inaAe^tics, Htcritoe imd fine ar^, and scien^i and the 
imfessiond taowledge of teuhing. Tlie complete Com Bat- 
tery contains 340 multiple^hoice questions and one essay 
item. It requizes 3 V4 houra to complete, TTie Nil also contains 
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iubjee^spedfic j^^ m fields, with new tests ad^ fti/ 
, quently. 

Custom-made teacher certification tests are Oso amiable 
^om National Evaluation Systems (NES), the wand rtijof 
; piodueer of teacher tests. NES has devel^^ mom dian 250 
tes^ in over 90 content areas for se^^ mm. 

In addition to the Eduimdoud Testing Service and Na* 
tional Evaluation Systems a number of t^t suj^He^ and con* 
iultents am al^ acdve tn this bu^^mng field* 



4. What problems do teacher toting 
programs address? 

Tesdng is viewed ^ one of laverd waj^ to im^^ 
teacher qualiqr and Ae qualiQr of Aimlcan edu^on. As 
stated by Govemi^ Bill OintOT of ^u^mm, Aose who 
feel insulced by Oie t^t, I can only ^ly that 1 thWc it is a small 
to pay in exchange fcv Oe bigg^ um mm§m for 
education in Afkam^ Ustoiy and fi^ «he cM&ibatim 
toting prpc^ would make in our eflMs to r^tom ^hing 
profession to the petition of public mist and mvmn it de^ 
swes.*^ 

Ti^t^for^ standttds for acbnisiton to teacher p^^m* 
tion pro^im and fw initial certification am s^n by propo* 
nents as means to semen out unqudifled individuals, to 
sMngthen the profession, and to atinict bett^ qualifi^ cwdi^ 
dates. As a msult of these progmmst the pubUc^s confident in 
teachers, teaching, uid die ^hools is exp^t^ to improve,^ 

The n^ for tougher admissions and ceftiflcation is m- 
fl^tod in A Naiion ot Klsk^ the celetaated 1983 mpcm of ite 
Natienai Commission on Excellenca in Education, which 
found bat ^'not enough of the academically able student m 
being attucted to teeing** and titat *1oo nnwiy t^hen « 
being (biwn ftom the bottom quarts of the gnduating hl^ 
school imd college students.** 

After studying trends in college adraissioiw test scoi^, 
one researcher stated that 'leaching nev^ enjo^ a golden age 
when the best and tiie brightest enters the ranks,"^ Hie aver- 
age Sctolastic Aptitwlc Ttests (SAT^ vwbal and BMtttamatics 
scores of teachen and prospective t^heis ha^ Q^icidly b^n 
40 to SO points below national avenge.* 

The schools have not oiriy b^n un^le to attract tiie b^t 
Md the bright^t, they hav? not b^n able to k^p tNm, 
T^heii with die higfcist SAT scores tove the ^fession in 
p^ter numbers than those wltti lower SAT scorns.^ 



S. Whsii may be the drawbacks? 

Them am at least two p^ntial disadvantages to quantita* 
ti^ standards for tm^her ^ucation progmm i^lisions and 
c^ttifi^tion: 1) i^lictes that mstrict entrant to the pofession 



m^ confiibute to a teacher shortage and 2) a disproportionate 
number of tnin^^ ituden^ fml to gain entry into the teaching 
field due to low pass nm on tii^ tests.* 

If ^iflg fates are m indication, admissions testing pro- 
grams app^ to be suc^sftil in restricting access to teacher 
^^ntion popm^. Rw^ tl^ s^t^ providing data, the aver- 
tp^tag rate is a^roximately v2 pement.* Ciitification 
examinations, which am given to individuals ^o have com- 
pleted twher taining ^pams, a^Mr to be less r^ctive; 
fl^ state averse ^sing rate in these cas^ is approximately 83 
per^nt. 

The im^t of testing propuns on minoriti^ has b^ 
^v^, CWy a pers^nt of bl^ and 34 poi^nt of Hispanit^, 
fcff exwple, the Texas admisalOTS tm between March 
19M and Mamh 198S.'» In I^uistMa, oidy 10 p^^t of 
studenU gmluating frDm pr^mli^tiy black colleges be- 
iw^ 1978 and 1984 pa^ tte cMiflcation tmJ^ In 1980, 
mnori^ teachOT cormitotrt ^roxto 
n^onal teaching force. This poportioQ may be r^uc^ to S 
pereent or Im by I WO if the cimeni Wnds involving |N^ng 
rates, as well as enrolhnent mi atMtim rat^, c^tinue.^ 



6. What are some of the arguments 
against teacher t^ts? 

In ^tion to the two concerns cited above, some of the 
arpin^nts agaimt teacher testing am:** 

1) Testing alone may not improve teacher quali^, Ihwgh 
it the potential of scrMiing out individuals whc^ a^demic 
Reparation is weak* Rewards and woridng conditio!^ am die 
m^t imp^tot tmum in teacho^ iwuiteient J* The anemic 
quality of ^he^ is probably affecti^ mom by the dynamic 
of -Aipply ma ckiund at^ by Ae luster ai^ standards of Ih^ 
profcMion, ibm by testing or certification r^uimmenu,^ 

2) The tests mfleci an overreaction to a problem dial may 
not exist, TTie public is not as concerned witti t^her quality as 

die n^a sug^t, ^ difflculty in hiring teachcra is not a high 
ndtingconcem.** 

3) The t^ts are inappropriate* Skills nmled in one sitiM- 
tion may not be nwssary in anod^f . Tei^hlng in Inner city 
ichoob. f« example, is not the same ^ tmhing in suburban 
ichoolsJ^ T^U em^aslie lower wtfcr skills,** T^y do not 
ac^uately m^esent what a teacher should know ^ be ablf to 
do.»»'ni€ t^ti emph^iie Imowledge, not performance, ethl^ 
values, cmativity, emotioniJ maturity, or attitude » 

4) Toting will hurt the ^fesiion. Mom constt^^ by 
the state, such m t^dng. will r^mt in peatcr teacher mill* 
tancy.^» T^ts eliminate diversity and flexibility in t^her 
^cation po^wy,^ 

5) The tests provide an insufficient standard. They raver r 
^lls that am not important and posing scores am so low diat 
pMsing the t4St does not prove anything,** 
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7» What Itgal prcccfitnts huvc been 
csUiblistiid? 

Teacher tcsrt lor ccftifieolidn w«<*t»ib!p olhcr {amn of 
cmploymeftl um mi mmt mm certain legal starjJflriJs. 
artggs %', Dukf Power Compmy, Un CABftiple, c.n«|iii»hccl lhar 
cmploymcnl tests niiwr nmmm ikllli mmWy ncctlcd i»f « jcib 
when ihc leit ftdvewly iffecti grtmp* jmiti-cfed tiy riilc VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 . " 

Sinc« the cwly I Wi, the um of ieBtijcr c«illlktti|yn tcM» 
ha* be«n «r|UwJ In Mvcril courii. Hie hMmmk caif , f/iiZ/er/ 
v. SouiH Camltmt, c»t«bllthed ihw «itci cbji um wfitipii 
icitii (hit have hmn ifcslififd niid Villdated to diiclosc the 
mlnimuin aniount of knowledge necessary tm effective tench 

Based m caw law, ecnaln gyldelinef appear pnidcfit: I j 
lesli affMling Job Matui should be shown to be Job related «nd 
mpit legUlmate school objectlvci, 2) Insiftifncnfs should lie 
C0fl«tructed by qualified pfofesgldnals, 3) the Inslrumcrils 
ihould he villdatc^ for the iptclfic Jf>bi for which they ofc 
used, and 4) Individuals should be provided with adciiuate 
notice of tlw test retjiilreiMfits. 



8, What is Involved in Implemciiting 
a teacher testing program? 

St^fi-ipQiisorid t€«4.ter tiillnf pm$mm% must b^gin with 
tte authorlly for such s pmgfam. This mmWy stems from 
cittier tegiitstivi or boafid of education action. Thafe ifi imuaJly 
wiAjsprtad pwtteipitlon of ioticen^ cotistifucnciei in thi 
divelopmant of ihii i^Iictes. Imtfymitits m ihtn exaiiiined. 
validitiofi itudiei m cmiductad, pm%\n$ ^otm am mmh^ 
liihcdt aiid Infomyitiwi materials m ^pa«J. A system for 
moftlioi4fl| Md fcponini the mfuhs of th§ ptogmm i§ also 
^veloped.^ 

Coiii td the itate A^ptnd upon tha ttsts ^lecl^, tte 
^ompiaRiiy of ihe polky, tte systen of i^ltDrtng airf t^n- 
ifigt tte diarps to rtic aiamliw. The iwjst aipensivi mxit 
Is fi^ tte iiata to hivg a cuitoni-mrtf list devcl^^ and then 
to i^y tm its ^m\m^km. Ta^har tets s^ilMtely 
$50,000 - $100,000 to diVflop and $5,000 * $»,000 to vtli* 
f di^.^ A test piogftm consistliif of i \m\t ikilli test and 23 
sy^ tnatto tesa <M clmc to $ 1 ,00^^ 

$}00 ^ f imte^ to i^nii^ mi warn. Tlieit goro 
do Dot beitidi tht r;^ a swe ^^^nt of ^yeation to 
mnafi iod tvaliiM tiif pi^iii, 

Tha teiit ixpeiMiivg fmite Is to a r^y-in^, nif ion- 
^y fE^fi^^ tamax^t and have ^andidatei p^ f<»^ 
•ttafnlwato omu. A ^llng p^mm ustei an oflr*d^-sh€lf 
baste aUUs w tod :a suycet matw tMs wwM m%\ a^«* 
mttily $100,000 to valUate » Scorinf and admlaistatton 

worn d^ SUM, a^iimately $ I» ptf axaaiin^. 



9. HovF is teacher testing viewed by 
various organizations and 

groups? 

himy m%m\m{\m% anij groups %up\m\ Mr m\a dii^mt 
cvnitmiion. 1%lr dcrtniricins of fair iiml objective ev«Iiiariofi, 
however, diffef. Theft* often dlMigiccimnt regarding who 
ihmiM N cvfiliiftied, whiil should be cvaJuatcd, aiul how evithi^ 
ation ihould N conduclcU. The nillowirig m\ iibbrcvlat^d list 
of iome litihudci toward teacher m\\n%\ 

\) Niifloiml Etfucatiofi Assockflon (NEA>— Tlie NBA \\m 
a hisfofy of qucsiionlng Inappfopfiiita mA unfair resting prae- 
\km and hm been acciv^ty Involved In pmcedent getting stu^ 
dent and m^^t t€itirt| litigation. While the NBA was origi- 
nally ag«ln$t the of the m\om\ Teacher Eiaminiilloni,^ 
the organisation mecntly MJopted a miinec In favor of requiring 
prospective le^cheri to pm% valid profeiilonal knowkdp and 
subject mfttier lesii. TTie NBA remains opposed to tesring 
vetefan reachen. 

2) Amcfican f%derflfion of Teachen CAtT>— The APT has 
l^een a longlime advocate of testing and hm supported the 

df ''accurate and approprjate measurci to eertjfy teaehers/*'^ In 
1985, the AFT imk an eve^ stronger itance when Iti p^ildent 
annouftced that the assoclaclon WAi willi«g to limit Its memter* 
mp fo Initlvkluib piisiftg a n^ofous teacher irompilin^y 

3) Amerjc^n As^oc^lfttlon of Colleges for Teacher Bduca- 
lion (hhcmh^nn reeognltion of the need for quality teacter 
educafton, AACIB iypport$ a test of basic skills ai a eiltefion 
for entry Of coniinyince in teachef eduiation pfografns/*« 

4) Couneil of Chief State School Offlee^ (CCSSO)— The 
Council TOOmmefrfed that i lyitem of asseming and ^feenmg 
prospective teaeter candidates should be implemented In every 
state*** 

5) Carnegie Forum on Mucatlon and die Economy— This 
gmup has itated that a national board for profesiional teaehing 
ii ne^ed to eitabllsh high itafrfards for the profesilmi. As- 

uX will be a key asp^ ©f its board certiflcatlon pro* 

6) Holmes Group (a consortium of unlverstty^baied 
schools of edueatton>--The Holmes Oroup "eommits ftielf to 
devg|i*p administer a series of ^feislOTal Xmtitm eiami- 
iiatlons diat will provl^ a credible basis for Itsuini teachtot 
eredentials Md heeiues**"^ ^ » 

7) CknenI PublJe— In die I9S6 Oallyp Ml. SS pet^ent of 
tte ^blte balle?^ diat pfosp^tive te^hw should be r^ulred 
to pra s state wwiiination to ^ve dieir kMwIedge in die 
subject ^ plan to mO^,^ 

8) Teaefw^to tte \9U Qmup fteit, 63 piwni of s .# 
clasiii^ Meheri believe Uiat pfi^pectivt ^^teti stmld bi 
i^uif^ to p^s a examination,'^ In a I9S6 leidefihip 
survey, tmomm tmg^m fouirf Aat 59 pment of die 
si^^nti wottld support a fair ai^ valid evi|y«lofl 
system*^ 
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iO^ Where is tcucher testliig headed 
In the near future? 

it inkm several yciirg Co itnplmmm a icmim miim pro* 
grarn. In the ImmecJiaic (mm, wc cnfi cxpcyi u> ml the 
programs ihm were fidopfcd si^vcral yciirg ago Mng carried out 
for the firit time. During fbrcx^niple, ftirie maim will he 
^fMing cenifleaHori tasti, iind ihfcc ^faics will iCftfiliig 
ftdmlg^ioni tests. In 1987, unc of the mc% with r«ccrttfkiitj«n 
testing will be releasing th^ ftnal results of Its 2-ycftr progfarn, 

Mosst i»aw activity In the mn of teacher tciting will 
involve mm%mni programs for bcglrinliii teachers, Ccrtljlca* 
lion mquimmm$ in many ^laies arc being altered to require 
savcrti y§an of dt monBfrafcd succc^tiful teaching enp&mm^ 
ptim to being awarded regular ceftlfication. 7Tifrty-nlr»a slfltes 
mm considering m have established some form of foniial begin* 
ning teiicher program.^ Seven slates have an existing program 
Involving an observation Instmment; another I? stales am 
either planning or studying observation systems. 

After the May 1986 release at A Natlim Prepared* 
Tmchmfor the 2ht Century,^ the Carnegie Itjrum on Educa^ 
tion and the i^onomy h destined to become a major player In 
the area of teacher testing. It is funding ^vcral large reiearch 
stydles which it believes will lead to the esrabliihment of a 
bmtd Ummuw program providing high mmkrd% and recog^ 
nmng maifer teacheni mming those standard!. 'JTie l»ard 
members will be announced In the iurimicr of 1987, 



11. What questions concerning 
teacher testing have not yet been 
answered? 

Some impoftant questions that have yet to be satisfactorily 
aniwerediif^ 

1) Does the ability to perform on an admission, eeniflca- 
tion. Of re^ttiflcatlon test nslate significantly to classroom 
perfonnance? 

2) 1^ teacher t^^ing programs actually yield improved 
public eonfldence? 

3) Do existing observation Instilments accumtely Indlcile 
evcfyday ettstroom behavloii? 

4) Which other mod^ of BsiesBn^nt beyond paper and 
peoeil testi can be used for improve teacher testing? 

5) What are the lower limits of knowledge and ikill 
^iify i© teach different ages and different subj^ti eff^- 

dvcly? 

Tbm unanswcftd questloni challenge i^or^ of ite basic 
lisumptims behind current tether toting practice. Answers 
to tl^ qu«ions, esp^ially last question, could Irrfic^te a 
nert for adicaUy different forms of testing. 



12. What Is the viewpoint of the 
project director? 

Let mc flnit state that the Ibllowing views are not necc^sur* 
ily shared by other oulhorti of What's Happening In Tmcher 
fmln^ or by the U J. Departfncni of Education, In developing 
the tKmk, wc have made tm elTort to present objective informa* 
lion, void of personal vlewi^, 

I believe the rationale behind teacher tc.^ts is sound. Tests 
Clin provide slandards* which in turn, cm Improve the quality 
of InstrtJCtion being pa»vldcd In our schools. Many current 
certification testing programs, however, do not provide ade* 
quale standards and, hence, cannot live up to expectations. 

The content of some teacher testing programs precludes 
their ability to pmvide an adequate standard. What type of 
standart is a simple literacy imu eovering basic reading, 
writing, and maUiematics skills? At best, ^uch programs can 
assuit that teaehera m not illiterate. TTie public expects more 
from teachers and teacher testing programs, 

Administering basic literacy lests co college gmduates 
indleaies that the series of checks and bilances are not work* 
log. Illiterates are not only getting past eighth grade, they are 
graduating from high school, they ar^ getting into eoilege, and 
ihe> m graduating from college, Meanlngfui standards at 
die^ carlli^r levels would render thla {am of teacher testing 
unnecessary^ 

The common practice of establishing extrtmcly low pass* 
ing scores further diminishes the ability of many teaeher testing 
(ffograms to support meaningful standards* In the name of 
protecting the marginally qualified, many states make large 
downward adjustments In passing scores. As a result, few 
stalei have effwtive teacher testing progmms. Only the grossly 
incompetent are denied access to the profession. 

Teacher telling can, however, provide a meaningful stan- 
dard, and It does in states willing to pay the cosU for an 
improve teaching woA force and a serious testing program. 

Several states are now using iubject matter tests as a 
n^uirement for ^rtifleation. This is appropriate; one must 
know content in order to teach it. People who do not know the 
content should not be pennitted to mis-teach childitn. Tliese 
subject matter teats are much more relevant Uian basic literacy 
tests. 

Sevei^ states are also starting to implement beginning 
teacher assessnaent pmpmB. These programs have the poten- 
tial to address Ae basic questiom e^ this p^cular Individual 
actually teach? Tlese programs provide support for new 
teacheii as they assume claisrTOm responsibilities. At the wne 
time, they identify individuals who do not belong in the 
schools. 

Teaet^r testing Is ftequently as a means for restrict- 
ing to the profession. Tests can and should be used to 
improve icce^ to the profession. Individuals who know and 
love a parteular subj^t should be given an oppoftunlty to 
im^ toowWge and attitude to schrol children* A sub* 
jict matter test can verify whether they have Uie knowWge, A 



classroom obscrvjiflon iind cvaluaiion uyHim cm be imeU to 
verify wNllier they have the skill. 
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in. 

National Perspectives 



The 1986 Gallup MI of the Pub)ic*s Ammlm Tqwarcl 
Publle Schools revealed a itatistic that underscores the extent 
of public support for the concept oi teacher testing t^ighty^fivc 
percent of the respondentB felt that prospective teachers should 
be requirt^ to pan a state examination In the field they intend 
to t^ch. TTiis strong endorsement implies that the public wants 
to be feaisured that new teachcri m qualified and that they feel 
tests are capable of providing that reassurance. 

State departments c4 education and state legislative iHHiles 
have adopted policies consistent with the Gallup Poll rinding. 
Teacher testing programs, In one form or anotherj arc being 



implcinentcd in 48 states, The resurgence of stiite teacher 
testing prograrns raises a large set of new questions. Are testing 
programs capable of providing quality control? Do they suc- 
cccd? What impacts are teacher imiH having? What are tlie 
legal Implications? Where la teacher teeting headed? 

In this chapter, teacher testing k examined fitjm a national 
perspective. Essays on the evolution of teacher testing, legal 
Issues, equity Issues, teacher supply and demand, test content 
and perfonnance assessment provide detailed information to 
help the readers answer these questions for themselves. 



o 

ERIC 



Historical Perspective 



How did teacher testing evolve? 
Are new trends emerging? 

Providing assurances that teachen possess the necessary 
basic knowledge and skillB is not new, In the early part of this 
century, when most teachers had only a high school diploma, 
competency tests of basic skills were adminlstci^d to prospec- 
tive teachers In most states. Through subsequent years, the 
states Increased the cducalional rcqulrementi for teacher ccrtN 
fleatlon, requiring baccalaureaie degrees with s^cified courses 
providing a broad, general education, an academic specialiEa- 
tiont and Instruction In pedagogy. During thcie yean, teacher 
testing programs declined. Quality a.^surancc mn mm priiriar- 
lly as the lesponsibility of the teacher preparation instiiution. 
States exerted some control by way of licensure reiiulremenl§ 
aiid program approval, While some locations continued to test 
prospective teachers, teacher testing became a donnant issue 
nationally and remained m for almost 50 years. 



Public Mandate 

The issue of teacher testing may have remained domant 
had not a number of events occurred that cause4 the publio to 
questian tha condition of the nation's schools. The launching of 
Sputnik has been Cfeditcd with raising the question of the 
adequacy of science education In America. TTie cmicem for the 
quality of teachers was evident by the avalanche of publications 
in the 19G0's and 1970*s that were highly critical of the 
schools. Books by prominent author such as Jamas B. Conant, 
John Holt, Junes Kocmef* Charles Sllberman, and others 
mis^ questions about tha qudity of American education In- 
cluding the education, or "miseducation" as they labeled it, of 
American teachers* The 10th anniverswy issue of the Educa- 
tion Supplement of Samr^ Review, September 19, 1970, for 
example, was cdled *The Crisis in Confidence*' and Included 
wicles enUU^ **The End of the Impossible Dream'* and •mo 
Schools?" Coll^vely, Ae articles took the position 
that die schooli were failing both the advantaged and the 
disadvantaged students. 

It was also during this em of the late I960*s and early 



Tliii i^iieo wii mima by J. T, Sin^ftir, Western Kentucky Univefsity. 
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1970's that student test scores were dropping. Scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Te.^t and the American College Testing 
fttJgram test declined steadily. According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, this decline was severe and an appropriate cause 
for alarm,' 

In the mid 1970's, a movement to assess the competency 
of studenu in elementafy and secondary schools began to 
sweep the nation. So powerful was the notion that the nation's 
public school students were barely literate, that by March 
1978. 33 states had taken action to mandate the setting of 
minimum comj^tency standards for elemeBtary and secondary 
students. Moreover, all the remaining states either had legisla- 
tion pending or state department of education studies under- 
way,^ 

tlia move to test the competency of students had signifl* 
cant public support. The 1976 Gallup Pbll of the Public's 
Attitude Toward the Publio Schools showed that 65 percent of 
Uiose surveyed answered **ycs'* to the question, "Should all 
high school student*' In the United States be required to pass a 
standard nationwide examination in order to get a high school 
diploma?'*^ 

In the process of establishing student testing programs* 
state departments of education were acquiring skills in working 
with test developer and hiring measurement professionals. 
With quallfled stajBTi and experience in student testing picN 
p^ams, state depwtmenU of education develope4 the capacity 
to mount virtually any kind of toting pmgram including a 
propim to aiieis prospactiva teachers. If the public, alarmed 
by reports of barely literate students graduating from high 
schools by the Aousands, had inspired some sort of mandated 
minimal competency tests for students, why not do die same 
for taacbers? 

In an editorial in Use December 1979 Phi Detm Kappm, 
editor Robert Cola wrote: 

Should taachan be rsquin^ to pm§ a state examina- 
tion to prove their knowledge in the subjects they will 
teach when hir^? Can wa no longer tmst teacher 
preparitoty inititutions — ^approvad by state, re- 
gional » and national accrediting ageneias-^ weed 
out weak teachen? Can wa not rely on tha scfaaning 
that takes place when a district hires new teachen? 
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Shuuld teachers be* reiesicd every few ymm to see if 
tliey arc keeping up to diifc? Ju fhe rntj.^i iccenl 
Oflllup I^Jl of Ihc Public*8 AtriiudcH Tomrd l*gb!ic 
ScHtoIs, 85 percent of thoiie polled said yes, (aiiihcis 
should be required to pass a slate exain in their 
subject and they should be contlnuiilly retcBted.-* 

Closely following the repo rts of declining sludeni imi 
scores and negative pres^, a tiuinbcr of prestigiaus organixa^ 
tidns eame forth In support of tcechcr testing. The Amcriain 
Association of Colleges for Teachtr Educntion (AACn B) mm 
among the first to endorse such testing, That aMSoclatlon passed 
two signifleant resoly:bns at Its annual meeting in Dallas, 
TeMtts in February 1980: 

1) In recognittun of the need for quality teacher education* 
AACTE supports a test of bii^lc skllli as a criterion for entrance 
or continuation In teacher eduealion programs. 

2) In recognition of the ne^d for quality teacher education, 
AACTE supports a program of assosBment of professional 
skills as an exit requirement for teacher educuiion programs. 
The assessment should include (a) communication skills, (b) 
human relations skills, (e) generic teaching skillH, and (d) 
subject matter proficiency. 

The ad hc^ committee on Teacher Certification, Prepara- 
tion* and Accreditation of the Council of Chief State School 
Offlcefs recommended ",..that a system of assessing and 
screening prospective teacher candidates should )c imple- 
mented In every state. The National Education Association's 
Standards for Approving College of Education ftograms listed 
a standard that fccommended "proceduras for studem admit- 
tance, continued cnrollmenr, and graduation/** Adding further 
encouragement to the testing movement, A Nation at Risk 
stated, "We recommend diat schools, colleges, and univereities 
adopt mora rigorous stand^ds and higher expectations for 
academic pcrformince and student conduct and that 4*y€ar 
collegii and universities raise their requirements for admis- 
sion,**^ 

Prompted by falling test scores, concern about the quality 
of schools and schooiin|, md fepcrts from prestigious com- 
mit^s and organizations* a teacher competency movement 
began in the late 1970's that had ancompassed tha nation by 
1986, ^ 



The Development of Teacher 
Competency Tests 

TTie npid growth of teacher competency testing in con- 
temporaiy America has b^n one of the fastest movements in 
education. From I9M to 1977, only North Carolina requit a a 
teacher o^fication examination. The pr^tice of teacher test- 
ing for certiflcadon was reintrc^uc^ in 1977 in Louisiana. One 
ytta later, Florida star^ to develop its teacher testing pio- 



In the following ymm, otlu*r mm irmivkml various 
tbrms of teacher felting programs. As ^ccn in titblc 2, 10 ntnm 
mandated tciicher tesiing prior to IQHO, 4 mandated testing In 
198U, 5 in 1981, and H in 19^2. Icn states joined In 19S4, 
making that the year with the greatest imuiunt of ocilvltv since 
the inception of the iTiovcmcnt, Since Implementation dates 
usually follow the mandfitcs by 2 or 3 years, in 1986, 8 states 
implemented their first teacher testing programs; and unother 4 
states will start programs in 1987. 

Most state teacher testing programs have stemmed from 
state board of education inandatcs, Though the first states to 
enter teacher testing did so by legislative mandate, since 1982, 
the mandates have usually been issued by the state board. Only 
19 states esfablished programs in rcsponKc to the state legisla- 
ture, while 29 states established their programs in response to 
their state boards of education, 



Testing for Admission to Teacher 
Education Programs 

Although Individual colleges of education have been test* 
Ing pmsf^ctive students for yeai^. unifomi state standards for 
assessing prospective teachers* competencies in basic skills 
prior to admission is recent. Of the 27 states with such policies, 
only Tennessee's 1979 implementation occurred prior to 1980. 

While teacher education institutions claimed selective ad- 
missions, they did not require tests of basic skills* A 1972 
study of admissions procedures by 180 randomly selected 
member institutions of the AACTE found that practically all 
used some form of selective admissions procedure. Only 17 
I^rcent used professional examinations of any type. The most 
frequently used test was not a college admissions test, such as 
the SAT or ACT, but rather the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, flrsl published by the Psychological Corporation in 
195L» The primary criteria for selection, however, were 
grades, recommendations, and interviews*^ 



On-the-job Assessment of Teachers 

A relatively recent tmnd among the states has been to 
require an internship as part of a beginning teacher assessment 
program. Prior to 1980, only Oeorgia formally assessed 
teacher peiformance as part of the certification process. Specif- 
ically, Oeorgia issued a non-renewable certificate which was 
valid for 3 years during which time the teacher must have 
demonsteBted acceptable performance in 14 generic teaching 
competencies, Georgia was followed by Horida in 1980 and by 
Oklahoma in 1982. 

Oklahoma's Entty-Year Propam is typical of such pro- 
ems, In OM^oma, individuals are issued a one-year license 
upon completion of an approved teacher preparation prognun* 
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Tabic 2. Sia(i' Teuchcr Testing Progr&tiis 
liy Year Mandated nnd by Yenr Iiiiplcitieiitcd 



Alihftma 
Arimm 
At%mm 

Coli)fttdo 

Connecticut 

ifftwAii 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Loulsiani 

Maine 

Maiylamj 

Michigim 

MinnesoU 

Mississippi 

MiMouH 

Muntana 

NfbfMka 

Htw Hampshire 
Nf w lersey 
New Menico 
New York 

No. Camfina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Orfgon 

AemiiyiVinii 
Rhode Isiind 
So. Cimiina 
South Dakota 
Tenneisee 

Texas 

Utah 

VirginiA 

Vemiont 

Washiniton 

Weil Vifglnia 

Wyomifli 



Totals 



Yciif uf Mantlmc 



10 



mo 



in 



m 



m4 



m5 



10 



vm 



K 



mi 



m 



X 
X 



mi 



KSS' ^^^^^^^^ 



Noie--AlMki and Iowa have noi adopted and are not in the proeeis of adoptinf some form of teacher 



f€iting program as of April 1987. 
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Tabk* 3, Inttrn^hlp and Mentor Tcaeher Proiirains 
April 1987 



Slates wifh existing ifiternahip progranis 
using clflssroom observation 
instrurncnts 



Florida 

Ooorglu 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Virginia 



States with support programs for 
beginning teachers, either planned, 
existing, or under study 



Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

District of Columbia 

Hawaii 

Maine 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Washington 



States considering irTiplcrncntmg 
forrnid obgervaiion «^ystcms 



Arl;eona 

Connccftciit 

Delaware 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Masaachuscrts 

Minnesota 

MiBsissippi 
Nevada 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Vermont 
Wc^t Virginia 
Wyoming 



7 States 



15 States and the District of Columbia 17 States 



During the first year of amployment, the beginning teacher 
ierves under the guidance and assistance of an experienced 
teacher, an adminiiteator, snd a faculty member from a college 
of educaUon, TTiis committee is charged with the lesponiibility 
of providing assistance to die intern throughout the first year. 
At the end of the year, the eommittee recommends to the State 
Board of Education whether the intern should be certified. 

Interest in Ais area is mounting. As shown in table 3, 
seven states have implemented formal Internship programs 
using observation instniments. AnoUier 32 states are either 
implementing or studying programs for beginning teachen. 



Summary 

1. The teacher testing movement grew with the ^ucational 
reform movement, responding to t perceived, growing lack of 
public confidence in tewhen and teaching, 

2, The tetchcf eertifi^tion movement had ite origins in the 
Soutti, ^gadtag from O^rgia, Louisiana, and Honda to the 
West and Nortltei^, 

3* toly state anM^ into ttaehar testing were usually rte 
lesults of leflslative mandates, v^emm later entries were 
typicaliy mandated by state boards of education. Most are now 
mandated by state boards of rtucation. 



4. A requirement for an intemb.iip or beginning teacher pro- 
pm is a recent development that is being considei^d or 
implemented in 39 states. Seven states m cunenUy using 
formal ob.Hervation systems. 

Notes: 

iional Budget Offlee, Congress of the United States, April \m. 

2, Rphp, "Mimmum Comptiency Testlnf in 1978- A Look &t Slfira 
Sm^%r Phi DiUaKappm, May 1978. 585 ^ • ^ ^^^^ « stite 

Ih^'^S' ^" ^« P^'Wic's Auiwde Towirt the Public 
Sghools. Phi Dilm K^pQn, Oeteber 1976, 190. 

4. Cote, R. W,, PA/ Delta K^pan, ^itoriaj, De<^mber 1979, 2J3. 

rJ^JAf'f^^^'^S^^ ^ ^^"^""^ Imcffcncy -a report ft©m the 

Council of Chief Sute Sahool Offlcen Ad Hoc Committee on rS^tm^ 
catioflp Pmpmuon md Ae^i^itailon, Wuhington, DC, Jumity 1984. 

|. National toeito Aisoelito, ^JL^lktm In Out Schools^Tetehet 
Education: An Action PIin,« Washington, IDC 198a. *»ciier 

7 Tte NatJonaJ C^^'silon on Excelled In EduciUon. A Nation At Risk, 
U.S. Dcp«tment of EducaUon, WashingtcMi, EC, 1983. 22. 

^^tes for AdmissiM to Teacher Tuning," WestOT Kentucky U&ty 
rm%. Bowling, Kentucky, 1973. " ^ 

9 Bnjbacher^ A, and D.C. fttton, "Selectioft and Retento io Teaeh^ 
Edueitiom Do^ It Existf • Tgacl^t Education, 10^24. 1973. 
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Legal Considerations 



What legal precedents have been set? 

are the implications of these precedents? 



The wave of siatc-lavel teacher testing progfams has been 
accompanied by legal challenges to eniplayment decisions 
predicated on the results of thk testing. Thh section pfovides a 
brief overview of litigation involving claims that teacher test* 
ing programs violate rights protected by consU tutional or statu- 
toty provisions. 



Equal Protection under the 
Fourteenth Amendment 

Employment tests are frequently accused of being dis- 
eriminstofy because a disproportionate percentage of minority 
examinees perform poorly. This has resulted in claims that 
certain taits are biased. The use of these tests as a prefequisite 
to public employment has been challenged on the bails of the 
equal protection clause of the pDurteenth Amendment that 
prohibits states from denying citizens ^ual protection* 

In the e«ly 1970's, some indlvlduili suceessfolly chal- 
lenged employment testing proyams in school districts where 
the ^s^ wem used to perpetuate racial discrimination.* fcr 
example, in Baker v, Columbus (MI) Municipal Separate 
Schooi Disirici, the EMi Circuit Court of Appeals afflmed the 
Wal court's conclusion diat the school disrtct was intentiotially 
assuring an all white teachtni staff thiough Its teacher ceniflca' 
tion examination pro^am.^ TTie court enjoined the scl^^l 
district from using test scores from the National Teacher Exam- 
inations for hiring or re-employment purposes. 

The Supreme Court has nejec^ such ^ual pro^tion 
cWms, howe\^r, if it can be shown that the use of the test is 
rationally related to a legitimate employment objective and not 
accompanied by a diicriminatoiy motive* In the leading case, 
Wmhington v. Davis, th§ 1976 Suprime Court en^irsed the 



TOi sie&OD was wri^ by Miftha McCirthy. todiini Univeninr. A 
iftrate w^oa of this muuscript a^etiid in ^^omi Horiiam, 2, 
mi. TOs vmim appm with ptmi^^ ^ n LamNa T^U, 
Dtf afial homu^ ^miooal modatlgn in tducstkm. 



use of a written skills test as an entrance lequiremcnt for the 
Washington, DC police training program, even thoiigh the test 
disqualified a disproportionate numter of black applicants.' 
Thn Court reasoned that the test was directly related to the 
requirements of the training program and was not administered 
for dlscriminiitory rcaiion^, 

More recently, the Supreme Court affirmed a lower 
court's conclusion that South Carolina's use of the National 
Teacher Examinations for teacher certification and salary pur- 
poses satisfied fourte^ntii amendment equal proteetion guaran- 
tees since the test had a rational relationship to the legitimate 
purpose of improving the effectiveness of Uie state's teaching 
force and was not administered witii discriminatoiy intent.^ 
T^e rtal couft was satisfied that Uie test was valid in that it 
measured knowledge of die course content in teacher prepara- 
tion programs and was justified by die legitimate employment 
objective of encouraging teachers to up^e dieir skills. 

In 1986, tiie Hflh Circuit Court of Appeals also over- 
turned a pfellminaiy injunction against using a baiio skills test 
as a prerequisite to enrollment in tocher education programs in 
Texai.^ The court iwsoned that a state is not obligated to 
educate or certify teachen who oannot pass a valid test of basic 
skills necessay for professional training. Noting Uiat die state 
presented coniiderable evidence to establish the test's validity, 
the court concludwl that tiie plaintiffs would have to prove 
intentional discrimination to substantiate a violation of Ae 
equal protection clause. 

Another clause of die fourteendi amendment guarantees 
the right to due pr^ess if government action impair life, 
libe^, or property righti. Students have successfully relied on 
due pr^ess gumntees In asserting that diey have a proper^ 
interest in receiving a high school diploma/ Tlius, when ^ts 
are used as a diploma sanction, student are entiti^ to suflB- 
cient notice of the requirement, ad^uate preparation, and 
fiindamentally fair examinations.* Relying on pecedenti es- 
teblished in tiiese eases involving student proflciency testing 
^^ms, employees may assert Uiat tiiey have due process 
righu to prpper notice and fair tests. Employees, however, may 
fiiid it more difficult to establish that testing p^^ms implicate 
a property interest that is a legitimate entitiement to employ- 
ment. 
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Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 

Title VII prohibits cmpioymcnt discrimination on i\m 
bmk of race, color, religion, sex. or national origin. Tlie law 
applies to public or private employers wiih 15 or rnurc cn^ 
ployces, cniployrncnt agencies, and labor organi/.ation?J.^ 
Where faeially neutral requiitments, such m a test, have a 
disparate Impact on a group proteeted by ntid Vll/thc em- 
ployer must cstabli.^h a business necessity for the challenged 
prBctice, 

In Griggs V. Duh Power Company, the Supreme Court 
found that the use of a test of general intelligence as a prerequi- 
site to employment violated Title VII because the requirement 
disproportionately eliminated minorities and was not proven to 
be a business necessity. In this 1971 case, the Court did not 
prohibit the use of tests per se as a prerequisite to employment, 
but coneluded that the employer must substantiate that tests 
used as a condition of employment are itlated to job perform- 
ance in order to satisfy Tit . VIL* 

In several Mubiequcnt dvxhmm, the Supreme Court has 
elaborated on the business necessity standard under Title VIL 
In 1975, the Court reeognl/ed that Title Vll requires an em- 
ployment test to be validated for the specific jobs for which it is 
used. The Court further held that if supervisor rankings are 
compared with employees* test scores in validating a test, there 
must be clear job performance criteria applied by all supervi- 
sors.' 

More re<:ently. the Court found that a Title VII violation 
can be estoblished if employment tests have a disparate Impact 
on minorities and are not substantiated as Job related even 
Uiough m "bottom line" of the hiring or promotion pmceis 
results in an appropriate racial balance The court also aA 
firmed the Second Circuit Appellate Court's conclusion that a 
city -s practice of conditioning employment iligibility on tests, 
which had not bean validated as job related and had a disparate 
impact on blacks and Hispanlcs* constituted a continuing poN 
icy of discrimination under Title VII that ended only when the 
last person was hired off the eli|ibility list based on test 
scores.*' 

In 1978, the Equal Employment ^portunity Commission 
(EEOC) issued Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selmion 
Procedures designed to assure that employment practices with 
an adve^ impact on a group prot^trt by Title VII ai^ justified 
by a business necessity, Under die Guidelines, employment 
testa are expected be 1) reliable in that the measuiement insmi^ 
ment is accurate and providai dcpendabla data, and 2) valid in 
Aat die insmimcnt ^tually measures what it purports to maas* 
are. The EECX: iw^efars test validation by comlflting job ^r- 
Formanca with test scores but will allow other validation 
fnethods that satisfy professionally recognised standaris* 

III several schwl cases, courts have relied on Tide VII and 
ha EEOC Ouidalinea in concluding ftat specific tests with m 
idvarsa mcial impact cannot be u^ in m^ng amployment 
lecisions without proof of their business ne^isity. TTie use of 



examinations for mip^rvisory positions in the New York City 
School DiHtrici, for example, wan found to violare Title VII 
because Ihe test had a dispanitc irnpact on minorities and was 
not empirically ^uhstnntlHtcd a8 Job fclafcdJ' 

The need for proper validaflan nnd dot^umcntaiion to 
satisfy Title Vll has been fn:quently underscored by the courts, 
in 1974, the Fourth Circuit Court of Appcab ordered the 
rcinstmement of teachers in Nansemond County, Virginia who 
were discharged due to the district's telling program The 
court stated its opinion ihat the passing score was arbitrarily 
chosen, 

More recently, a federal district court granted a prclimi- 
nary injunction against the Mobile Alabama School Board*s 
use of the National Teacher Examinations to determine whether 
to retain nontanured teachers The court found that the test 
used in hiring and retaining teachers had a disparate racial 
impact and had not been pro^rly validated. No evidence was 
presented to substantiate that those with higher scores pcr- 
foiroed better than those with lower scores. 

Although aggrieved employees have a greater likelihood 
of prevailing when challenging tmu under Title VII than under 
the equal protection clause, an employer's burden of establish- 
ing a business necessity for policies with a disparate racial 
impact IS not impossible to satisfy. In the Soudi Carolina case 
discussed previously, the Supreme Court afflrmed the trial 
court's holding Uiat Title VII as well as the equal protection 
clause did not preclude the use of the National Teacher Examl^ 
nations to further the legitimate objective of assuring more 
competent teachers J* Subsequently, the Pourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals found no constitutional or Title VII violation in 
connection with a school district's use of certification levels 
based on scores on die National Teacher Examinations to 
detirmine teacher' salaries.'^ TTie court reasoned Uiat tha 
practice was justified by die Job ne^essi^ of attracting the best 
qualified taacheii and encouniging selWmprovamefit among 
the low-rated Instructional pei^onnaL 



State Laws 

Most legal challenges to teacher testing programs have 
bean based on constitutional or Title VII grounds, but state- 
mandatad testing programs to determine eligibility for recartifi- 
cation and job retention have Nan challenged under sta^ law. 
To data, diase challanges have not bean suceassful . 

A Texas court upheld the use of a test that teachers and 
adtninistrato^ had to pass to latain their jobs.** The court 
rajected the claim of die taachars* association that certification 
constitutes a conttict, protected by die state consUtution, Uiat 
had been bitched by imposing a tasting requliament as a 
condition of retaining certification* 

Similarly, an Arkansas court upheld a state law requiring 
all certified educational panonnel employed in 1984 to pass a 
test of functional academic skills as a praraquisita to recertifl* 
cation. The court was not panuaded that die law was facially 
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dlwrlnilnaluiy becfliisc It iipplled only to err ployces on the job 
during one iihool year or that It created an /irbitmfy cliissifica. 
tlon among employees with different expiration dntcs for ihdr 
lO-ycar certificates, 



^.i^ fr^t^^lT^^" ^w</f///M/i V. Smith Caralimu 445 F. 
mhC mi) ^d. m U 1026 Sed aUo Afrwr i.. 

lUtmh hchmil Dimkt, m V 2d 489 (5ih Cir. I m). 



Supp, 1094 



Suintnary 

Signlflcant precedents have been established in the area of 
employment testing in general and teacher testing in particular 
Employment testing programs that have survived legal and 
constitutional scrutiny have tended to have certain characteris- 
tics: 

1. They have be^n ihown to be Job related and to serve 
lagltimate objectives, 

2. They have been constructed by quallfled profcsstonals using 
generally accepted procedures* 

3, They have been validated for the specific job for which they 
aj^ usc4 vfc^ith procedures found acceptable by the courts. 

4, They have provided adequate notice of the test requirements. 



Notes: 



k ?!vf ^ Starkvillg Man Separate Sch^l District, 46 ! 2d 276 (5th 
n 1^1 ■ ^^^^^^ Ass0ckiign afEducmors /Vit, 407 E Supp. | J 02 (N. D. 

2.3»P.Suw.706(N.D, Mlw, l971),qfrf462P. 2d iil2{SEh Cir. 1972). 

l^f^Xu- ™« *« Kf««l'y bmught 

TOder the flfth unendnKut, niher than the fouit«nth. beciuie thi liner 
proviiion nppUn only to mm iction. Aldiough the flfth WMndmem doei not 
^yde M equal ptwecUon eltiui, the Supreme Court hu InieipfeteJ iti due 
mxu eUuje o prohibiting the fedenU govefnment from denying ciUieni 
equ*] proieeoon. S^Bolltng v. Sharpe. 341 U.S 497 (1934) 



6, Scg />f /^fa V. TurHngifm , 644 P, 2d 397 (Slii CI m\)on rfmtmd 564 F 
Siipp. I77(M,D.n«. 1983), «r./, 730 R Scl 1405 f 1 1010^^^^ 

7, 42U.S,C. im^t £1 ^q. 

8, 40J U.S, 424 (1971). 

9, Alhtmark Paper Company v. Ato/>*, 422 U 405. 432 (1975). 

10, Connecticut v. fi-fl/. 457 US 440 (1982). 

^fV^- ^^^^^^ ^« y-^^ 582 (I983);indivliluals 

,V1,- 'I'lf ^fff*^ the dlscriminaioiy hiring pmciice iincc ihe offcciive 
ur Tula VII wer^ awafdcd back pay and rciroactivg ^nlor iiy . 

ia.29C.F.R. I607eii€q, 

Chance V. Board i^HMmlnm, 458 2d 1 167 (2d Cir. 1972). See ako 
y^alsttm V, School Board of Si^olk. 56fj F, 2d 1201 (4th Cif. 1977). 

:^«yjy(4ti!Cir, 1973), 

Ilii? e u ^^^^^ ^'^^^ Board of Education, 581 F. Supp. 779 (M.D. Ala 
1983). Subicquamly, the court approved a eonscni decrte enjoining the school 
boani rrom ever us ng any examination in employment decisloni if the exam 
tmm fldvenc racial impact and has not been pmperly validated York v 
Aiaba^ State B^rd qf Education, 631 Supp 78 (M.O, Ala. 1986) See 

612 F. Supp. 1046 (M,D. Ala. 1985). 

l^^^fJS^- ^^^^^^^^^ Association South Carolina, 443 F. Supp, 1094 (Q 
B.C. I9?7), afd, 434 U.S. 1026 (1978). ^ 

17. Newmn v. Crews, fol F.2d 222 (4th Cir. 1981). 

18. Tijm State Teachers* Association i*. State of Terns, 71 1 S,W. 2d42i {TtK 

B^' It^VA . ^' '^'^^^'^^ ^^^^^^ Oistrict, 189 Cal' 

Kptr. fi^/ (CiJ. App. 1983). 

19. n§ complaint alio alleged that the Arkami^f Attorney General and State 
pepamr^nt of Edueatlon had issued conflicting interpretations of the appliea- 
«©n of the law to individuals holdini multiple ccrtlflcatlon; 5te^^7rf v. 
Tumbgw, Chinee^? Ct. , Pulaski County, Arkansas, March 22 1985 
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Excellence and Equity 

What has been the impact of teacher tests on minority groups? 
Should teacher tests be required for minority group members? 
What are some policy options? 



The US0 of tests to promote excellence among teachers is 
challenging an important societal goal: equity, mth the Imple- 
mentation of teacher testing programs, there has been a drop 
In the supply of talented, well-educated minority teachers. As a 
result, a host of philosophical and practical issues has emerged 
which must be addressed every time teacher testing is discussed 
or considered. 

After describing the impact teacher testing has on minor- 
'ly groups, this section outlines an argument In favor of testing 
minority candidates atui policies that can promote both excel- 
lence and equity. 



The Impact of Testing on Minorities 

with greater reliance on both studant and teacher testing, 
the longstandjni controversy surrounding use of standanlized 
examinations has intensified. Among the most reluctant to 
ianction widespread use of standartiied tests are individuals 
and groups conccmcd about the disptfate impact of the exami- 
nations on prospective teachers from minority backgrounds. 

According to the Commission on Teacher Credentiallng, 
of 6,644 minority candidates in Califomia who took the first 
CBEST examination in 1983, 3,854, or 58 percent, failed. The 
highest failure rate was among Blacks, Of the 2,040 Blacks 
who took the teit. only 530 were able to proceed with their 
plans to become teachers, a palt^^ 26 percent, Rr other minor, 
ity groups, the test results were not much better. Only 39 
percent (834) of 2, 133 Mexican Americans passed and only 50 
percent (637) of 1,259 Asian AmericaBs passed thfc CBEST 
examination. In comparison, the pass rate for Whites was 76 
pereent, with 18,856 of the 24,540 Whites passing.' 



TWi lecdM writtM by Beiuid R. Oifford, Univeiiiq, of Odifomii. B«ke. 
toy, w« origiiiaUy publUM in ITie Journal ^ Negro Education 55 3 
f!S°Sj^*'.P!f*^'"'"' «Vyrf»ht. 1986. Howufl UiiivWty. II ii 
i^^^^f* *"P*™'"'" "'"^ willior iod the editor of n#/oitfwai of 
'v«troEdueotiM.A^^madetMas»wl}mtmmium 



TTic pa&s rotes elsewhere are no more encouraging. Of a 
total of 5,500 teachers certified in Florida in mi, only 200 
were Black. This low number was mirrored In the pa.' s rates on 
Flonda's Teacher Com|xtcncy Examination, given for the first 
time in 1983. While 90 percent of White candidates passed the 
examination, only 35 percent of Black candidates, 51 percent 
of Hispanic candidates, and 63 percent of Asian candidates 
passed.* 

The flret adminlst«tion of the Texas testing program for 
prospective teachers eliminated 84 percent of the Black candi- 
dates and 65 pereent of the Hispanic candidates on the basis of 
the mathematics examination. At the same time, 87 percent of 
Uie Black candidates and 65 percent of the Hisp/mic candidates 
failed the reading test, and 80 percent of the Black candidates 
and 56 pereent of the Hispanic candidates failed the writing 
test.' * 

TTie problems associated with these hlgli minority failure 
rates are made all the more serious by the increasing need for 
qualifled Black, Hispanic, and Asian American teachers at a 
Ume of rapid demographic change, Califomia data illustrate the 
national trend. In the 1984-85 school year, the state's total 
public-school population was 53.1 percent non-Hispanic 
White, 27.9 percent Hispanic, 9.7 pereefit Black, 8.5 percent 
Asian or ftciflc Islander, and 0.8 perceni American Indian * It 
IS projected that more than 50 percent of the state's total public 
school population will be non-Whlte by 1995. If California's 
public schools indeed become more than 50 pereent non- 
White, they wUI Join the schools in the nation's thirty.flve 
latgest city school disteicts, the majority of which now have 
overwhelmingly minority-student enrollments. Needless to 
say, fte combination of high minority failure rates on teacher 
examinations and high minority pupil enrollment rates. If un- 
ch«;ked by dramatic interventions, could result in a high 
degree of tension between minority parents and a largely non- 
minority teaching staff. A conflict between communities and 
schools, similar to that which plagued public education during 
the 1960s in many of the nation's major urban areas, could 
ensue. 
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The mm of Mhm m teacher cxamlnjitlons reflect two 
ominous trends, Rrst, Inrercst in teaching on tha part of many 
well-cducared students^ cspoclnlly talented minority students, 
has declined precipitously in the laBt fifteen years. A$ the 
teacher miplm Li the 1970^ dm^tically reduced Job opportuni- 
ties, college sliidcnfs increasingly chose other majors. More- 
overp as new career opportunltici outside education have 
opened up for thenii the Nst and brightest minority and women 
students, who earlier might have entered teaching, have chosen 
other flalds, The proportion of collegc^bound students who 
Indicated plans to major In education fell from 24 percent in 
J969 to less than 5 percent in 1982, The decline has been 
partlculariy evident among highly quallfled minorities and 
women. 

Second, colleges and univeniltlcs are failing to guarantee 
Aat their graduatca, both minority and non^minority, can read 
with comprehension, write literately, and perform routine 
mathematical computations, llils trend Is but an overt manifes- 
tation of the general failure of many colleges and unlveraltias to 
exercise proper leadenhip and authority over their educational 
progmms. The Association of American Colleges, In its report 
entitled "Integrity in the College Cumculum," maintains that 
decline and devaluation are evident everywhere. Moreover, tha 
report states, 

, , , there is so much confusion as to tha mission of 
the American college and unive^ity that it is no 
longer possible to be sure why a student should take a 
particular program of courses. Is the curriculum an 
invitation to philosophic and intellectual growth or a 
quick exposure to the skills of a particular vocation? 
Or is it both? Certainty on such matters disappeared 
under the impact of new knowledge and electives in 
the late nineteenth centu^* TTie subsequent collapse 
of structure and conbti! in the course of study has 
invited the intrusioA of programs of ephemeral 
knowledge developed without concern for the criteria 
of seif^iscovety, critical thinking, and exploration 
of values Uiat were for so long cen^ to the bacca^ 
laureate years. Th% curriculum has given way to a 
marketplace philosophy: it is a supermirket where 
students are shoppers and profeisori uie merchants 
of laming. Ads and fashions, die demandi of popu- 
larity and success, enter where wisdom and experi^ 
cndc should prevail. Does it m^ sense for a college 
to offer a thousand courses to a student who will only 
take 36? 

The marketplace philosophy refuses to establish 
common expectations and norms. Another victim of 
this posture of irresponsibility is the general educa^ 
tion of the Andean college unde^aduate, the in- 
stitutiond eoune requirements outside die m^m. 
They lack a rationale and cohesion or, even wwie, 
are almost lacldng ^together. Electives are being 
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used to fatten majors and diminish broadth, It is as if 
no one cared, so long as the store stays open*^ 

If tills trend pcrsiBts—and make nu mistake about Itp It will 
OS long as colleges and universities, ignoring the implications 
of the flndings contained la the refwrt, continue to permit 
unknowledgeoble students to chart their own intelleclual devel* 
opment-Hhe situation will only deteriorate ftirthcr. Unaided by 
the collective Intelligence of the academic community and 
lacking a commitment by higher-education institutions to the 
improvement of the attractiveness of the teaching profession, 
Uie supply of talented, well*educated minority teachers will 
continue to nose^dive. 

In Florida, where applicant for teacher^twlnlng pmgrams 
must score a minimum of 835 on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SA^, ftofessor Walter A. Mercer of Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, a historically Black coIla|e supported 
by the state, predicts diat **ftiture teacher from (minority) 
gmups could become vanishing breeds.*'* In Texas, where 
candidates for certlflcatlon must pass reading, writing, and 
mathematics tests, researches estltnate that by 1988, 96 per* 
cent of Black candidates and 84 percent of Hispanic candidates 
will be denied permission to teach on die basis of dielr reading 
tests alone. They also proj^t diat minority representation in die 
nadonal teaching foree could be reduced to less than 5 percent 
by 1990 If the cunrenUy observable frend in pais rates continues 
unabated and If rates of attrition through retirements and 
teacher burnout are unchanged,^ 

These flgures m both distuAing and unacceptable, lliey 
have a devastadng eff^t on young adults who have a sttong 
desue to build a career for diemselves by educatin| our chU- 
dran. Their impi^t is also to deny minority groups access to 
exemplar of success, Moreover, diere Is die awful possibility 
diat minority youdi, upon learning that many prospective mi- 
nority teachen we judged not good enou^ to teach, will lose 
confidence in dieir own abilities and conclude tim hlgber 
education is off limi^ to diem« 

Hie flrtt reaction of many to die apparent negative rela* 
tlonship betw^n testing and die potenti^ supply of minority 
teacher is to claim "racism" and to insist dial alternate ceitifl' 
cation s^dards be adopts for nunority candidates. Certainly* 
if die implication ^f this connection is ignored, diere is the r^ 
possibility diat fte i^mlse of democracy and die promlsa of 
quality will be placed, yet again, in deep j^pardy. The 
question remain whedier diis pmspect n wssarily rules out die 
use of proflciency tesu* 



In Favor of Competency Testing of 
Minority Candidates 

Many Righto into the for proflcie^ testing are 
gain^ by analy^ tibi analogous arguments ^vanced by 
sociologist Haiiy Idwards of Oe Univwity of Ctlifbrtii, 
Berkeley, regarding Rule 48 of die National ^Ue^ate 
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Assocliiiton (NCAA). Tfic puAsage of (bis mh ,sp«fkcd "what is 
probably the most healed racc-rpJatcd controversy within the 
NCAA Since the onset of widespread rncltil integration in major 
college spoits programs during the J950s and 1960s."* KfTcg. 
tivc In 1986, the rule requires freshmen who wont to participate 
in sports at any of the nation's 277 Division I college ond 
universities to hove attained a, minimum combined SAT score 
of TO) or a composite score of 15 on the American College Tc« 
(ACT) examinaiion. In addition, they must have achieved a C 
average in eleven specific hlgh-school courses, including Eng. 
Ilsh, mathematics, social sciences, and physical sciencci.* 

The response of many Black cducatora to Rule 48 was 
sharp and immediate. Some were oniered becfluse they were 
not consulted in the formulation of the new policy; othcn 
claimed that the SAT minimum score was set arbitrarily. Still 
others stated ihflt the SAT and the ACT are racist diagnostic 
tests, biased in favor of White students, and that the proposed 
cutoffs impose unfair penalties on Black athletes. •« 

In contrast, Edwards look a stand in support of the en- 
forcement of Rule 48. He agreed that the dctermlnntion of the 
culoft scores may well have been flrbitraiy. but found them so 
aititranly low os to constitute no standard at all. aiwards 
stated: 



Rirther, were I not to support Rule 48, 1 would risk 
communicating to Black youth in particular Uiat I, a 
nationally known Black educator, do not believe that 
they have the capacity to achieve a 700 score on the 
SAT, with three years to prepare for the test, when 
they are given a total of 400 points simply for an- 
swenng a single question in each of the two sections 
of the test, and when they have a significant chance 
of scoring 460 by a purely random marking of the 
test. Finally, I support the NCAA's action because I 
believe that Black parents. Black educatore and the 
Black community must Insist that Black children be 
taught and they leam whatever subject matter is 
necessaiy to excel on diagnostic and all other skills 
tests." 

^e argument of Edwards is both compelling and pereya. 
sive. However, it is also incomplete. It is clear that If Edwards' 
view IS to be translated into policy, support of minimum, 
competency rules must be coupled with insistence thai minority 
children receive a lufflciently high-quality education necesiaty 
to enable them to score competiUvely on examinaUons from 
SAT to CBEST to NTE. I, is also clear that state puSSc 
officials, in and out of the education establishment, must com- 
mit Utemselves to develop, flind, vigorously monitor, and 
mteJligenUy evaluate target^ school.improvemcnt programs 
so that minority students at all levels can become more compel- 
itive on aU examinations of scholastic achievement. 

This position dMs not ^sume that standardized examlna- 
Sons are problem.^ or totally unbias^. aeariy. there is no 
svidence that the teacher tests cmtenUy being used have pre- 
ictive validlor. '» TTiey do not diserirainate between those who 
wll become effective or iBeffecUve tMchers. Some individuals 



who pass the tmn will indeed Iwcomc incompetent icHclicrs, 
caveat must he hrought to the foiefront of policy discus^ 
sions coisccrning teacher tc.«lng. 

there is also evidence thai current tests are iMckliig In 
content validity. The present NTE Core Baiicry. for example, 
wa.-! designed by the Eductttional Testing Service (ETS) with 
the assistance of panels of teacher educators and teaching 
practitioners who were a.^ked to judge the face validity o| ihe 
test Ifemi." While ETS adhered to strict standards of test 
quality and folrneH and asked independent groups, including 
the NBA and the APT, to select multiracial panel members 
there are two main problems with this approach. 

Rrst, the Core Battery Is purported to represent a con- 
sensus among educators as to the knowledge important to an 
entry level teacher." However, in fact, there is little atreemeni 
among praciitloners and researchers as to what beginning 
teachers need to know. The Judgments of ETS panelists about 
tcst-itcm validity may ilierefore have hem situational, subjec- 
tive. and idiosyncratic. In implicit recognition of thi.^ probabil- 
ity, ETS requires each slate that chooses to administer the Nil 
to conduct its own content-vaHdity study. However, this policy 
docs not Increase confidence in the NTE's validity. Using the 
same basic methodology described above, ETS itself has con- 
ducted 60 percent (21) of the state studies. '» While as many as 
38 percent of the test items have been identified as invalid for a 
given slate," the NTE has not been modified accordingly but 
continues to be adminlsteted as originally designed. 

Second, the content of the Core Baitefy appears to be 
more closely related to the curricula of tcacher-prepafatlon 
programs than to the competency of effective beginning 
teachers. According to ETS, the tests "were developed to 
provide information about a candidate's knowledge and skills 
typically acquired through a teacher-tralning program 
Especially In light of the manifest need to reform teacher-edu- 
cauon programs, it catuiot be assumed that the objects and 
content of teacher-training cujricula reflect the proflciency 
areas or levels possessed by capable entry-level teacheis That 
this concern has substance is supported by CTS's recent under- 
taking of a job analysis study involving 16.000 practicing 
teachen." ftcsumably, the results will be used to increase the 
Job lelatwlness of the NTE, 

David Owen, in his IMS critique of the ETS. suggests 
that the present NTO's lack of relevance to the woricllaee 
constitutes grounds for the abandonment of the examination 
Since the Pre-Professional Skills Test seems to be an abbre- 
viated veraion of Uie NTE, he advises states to avoid this 
examination as well. Owen further aswrts that the qualihr of 
the teaching profession Is in fact reduced by die NTE, in that its 
relationship to teacher-tttinlng cunicula reinforces the medioc. 
nty of such programi. He states that the "easiest way to 
improve on the NTB would be to get rid of It.""* 

However, this is a simplistic and unrealistic response to ii 
complicated issue. Tests that do have content validity and thai ' 
are pperly used can perform a useful ftinctlon in assessing 
teacher competency. The development of better tests, then, is 
the a^opriate publiC'policy priority. 
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in uddlilijft to validity kmtn, %mm tmdwt mi% h«ve \wm 
qumimmd m th<! bmh of pcifcfrttlal Mm m favor of or ngairisi 
pftrtkolif |mu|»— fiiciil, im i#mwiOfniL% md oihcf, Uim €m 
tm cfimctiil to «ub«ittftil6f«, and iiw elimination of tm b\m tm 
be equally pmbtemaiic. 

tni9ni, (of example, d c\r miim m\i wm filed against 
the Alflbams Stare Board of mmmon on m grounds iimi m 
it«t€*s ieacher^campatancy iiitjfig pragram discfimlnarcd 
^plftit Bfacki ar^ vloltr^ th«lr cortitliullonal and siafutoiy 
civil fighfu.^ Om pfovlildn of the tmUifmm^ i^mmm decree 
in favof nf thi pWwiffi ri^uifiid the mie fo dcl§fe icgt ques' 
ilcwi dtftt ihdwecf Blick/White ^rfomiAitic difTcfcnfials of 

than IS pcreent,^* If impkmmt4, this ftmady mighi 
have miulted in the dtletion of i lirge numter of lest items, an 
ftctloii {hit would hive f«movcd we biis while ^imulianeouily 
dlslonlfii ^ mlmt^mm of the letting pmgram. Since the 
fob relatedness of the mi npjmn to huve been cawfully 
eitiWI$h^--the mt develai^r, Nailonal UvutumUm Sysiettiii* 
Im,^ cMiuited rnaii^ than 5»W0 AlB^tm teiehem»-the mt 
gain to the plalntlffi m the iiiue of test fevliion might h*ve 
be^il mlntmih Thli dilemmi miy have tieen i tmtm in tlie 
preilding judge's d^i^on to vieste the conwnt decree in 

11^ cue for the ci«si bla» of mm of ihe cuttently im4 
mm Is tell cloyded, Allan Nairn layi of the SAT, "In sum, It is 
^vertiied i$ a i^t of scholaitie aptitude . . , used by eollegei 
to aeeept ami rej^ applieanu ostensibly on the basis of tner It* 
Pof mmy itiideAti, the SAT may be mm & r^lle^tlon of Iheir 
saeiai eiasi thin of Uwir p^nilil for teeompliahn^fti Iniide or 
beymd the eliiirooni/^ Mary Fmmes Berry tmtimm this 
afgyment with her wenion that 0^ major dtffetientiil anwng 
SAT test M^ofti is lim befw^n Blaek and White sttidenii, m 
bctwtm sf»rfenti froni well-off famlllet and sty^nu (mm poor 
f^het. Ttw ^mt off the fMilly* the hiiher tte saw^fw 
Whiti^ and Blaeki.'' Indeedp Oe College Bird's ifpoft, Pra^ 
flks ^Cattigi Bmmd Sinion: IW^ shows exaeily that- The 
relatkmihip bef^f^ family Incon^ and SAT test uomm k 
bl^Iy ilpUleant. WMIe m u high, the relatlonihip betw^n 
level of pamnial edueition and SAT ^mm of high*iM^hooi 
senion is alio very subiiuitid. 

On the qyestlon of t^t falmess . Banesh Hoffman g^s 
even further In nmlwaiftlng thai the SAT is blas^ igainst 
everyoms with a penefiiting mind, Ot the SAT's multiple- 
etoiee format, he d^erves: 

How pnuinely difflcult* how wmthy of flm.rate 
minite* can qu^cws be whieh sniweo muit be 
pietod at the mm of or^ eveiy minute or so* In 
s<me mm, at the rate of a hurdr^ an hwr? How 
*eply am quetaoni ptAe Md still bt ma* 
ehtae-pufaibte? And if tte qimtimss did ind^ have 
tew muld teaimiAly exp^ dm candi- 
dal io ^vi weU-cMiitei^ rinses to tten m 
^idtly? la It IQ^Iy tl»t im^^ who ci» maintein 1 
Uvely i^ort in to^ si^mto» of inn^, efflcl^^ 
emtmdhitns m wi^ mi^, m ewn 
ttme widi an lAilt set of ^i^^ 
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Froiti Aniilysis to Micy 

Clearly, there mmi \m vigilance in insuring ihc profwr urn 
of %imuhtdimi mi% in fliiesaing the cornj^fcncy of puicnilal 
(eMhffn. f\w feiiing indusfry mint be pertumfoil to revises and 
deijgfi tests thai ate Nnh unhlmmi m4 v^lkl. Whw mmuMry, 
legil ftcfion shciulil be strongly consideicd as m avenue for test 
reform and policy chm$^ There must alio be full umJerifand* 
ing of whit stamlafdizcd f*^ *^ can and cannoi dth To quoie 
Wmhln^im Post columnb, fViiiiam Rsipt^r^, ^tandftftflxed 
tetfs cannirf 

, . . measure p«iienee, love of children and leflrnlni, 
the ability to malntiln order and a hundred other 
thinp that make up teacher competeney. But the 
testj can meisu^ whether a teacher \m Xmt^ the 
baiici of prfaioglc teehniques (which we consider 
Imfwrtunij else why would we mandaie education 
eoojiei for reaehers?) and whether a teaeher has a 
solid grasp of the materiri to be taught » . . 

Rai^fTy'i view h iin^igly endoned* While mu cannot 
be wlied upon to Identify who ha* the perionsl Wi^rtnth, em^ 
pathy^ drive* and dedication required of a good te«cher»they 
can pmvlde som^ reliable Information about the basic compe* 
tenelei of a jwl of ai^llesnti* l^nheft mofe than measuring 
potential a^ltu^, good standarilied tests Indicate what stu- 
denta have teimed; they alio ihow how well itydenti arc iblc 
to apply their leiutilng to what the tests ask of them. 

The qimtion remains* howeverp how do we break the 
eyele of minority failure on teacher tests? Again* William 
Ri^pta«fy has Insight into the crux of the problem: . . the 
re^n minority aj^Iieants fai^ w«ie on the tests than Whites 
Is that they tf^mselves am victims of Inferior schcmiing***^ 
H^tefot^* what XtmJmt-mi reiulu indicate is that die ^uca- 
ilmi of our ehildren , eipecially those from minority and low^in* 
wne families, must be improve. Rejwing what Arrotd M, 
Oallegoi, dean of the college of education at Northern Arizona 
Ufllvwi^, COTTOly ^^ribes as otir historial toidency to 
**blar!ie the vlttlms** for their failure on ejiamlnations » we 
must focus on the reform of l ie educational Institutions that 
^^Uf our sn^nts. 

A pri^t^ in m% effon is to increase the finMiiciai alloca- 
dons nfu^ to alleges and schools of ^ucation» An underlying 
cause of the low min^^ fwi rates on teacher-competerK;y 
tests m ii^ities In rt^ tmmt^ ^v^^ to teacher-t^inlng 
institutlof^, particukrly Wstoricdly Black colleges, Ipw /am, 
m^um«pMr ^acher colleges and schooli of ^ucation» no 
matter how high itm innate ability of their siucfents» are at a 
diMlvan^ to povi^ the to^ft* tetosify* ai^ level of 
rtu^tiOT n^d^ by fmm tethers* If hlgbeMdi^on insti* 
tutiws sm sftnengtbenrt, then the skills and knowMp of 
Ibture ^^b^ will be idvMX^, 

Uk OJtfomia, tte m^t recent ^ rates m die CBBST 
augur mn fm iim pomM beneflu of n^intalning minimum 
te»dw*eOTpetency s^u^ids while focusing on ^ucattenal 
refMni, fa I9SS, 33 per^ni of Black examines jwisid dit 
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mi, « flgure mm peKent hlgter ihtn ihc |yg3 number ciied 
earlier. Among Me«ie«ti Afnericani. the pas» rate wm 46 
pereew, also a mmn perectii Impfovcmcni. Representing « nU 
pcrccm Increiwe, id pmm of Asian Amcricani met minimum 
compitftncy mMudn. Among Whiles. 81 perecnt passed, fives 
pewfii more than In 1983 » These figures suggest ihflt hi«her- 
«sduc*Uon Inititulloni and Ictcher candidates have recoanizcd 
ihe ImpllMiloni of ptit CBEST scores, conducted sclf-evBhia- 
Hons, and made dMlsions thai have led to development of 
nigher^juallty progfanw and «tudents. 

If note h taken of mnry Uvln*i provtwatlvc finding that 
mh additionBl point Kond by tgachcrs on the SAT verbal 
•ubtest can be wn»l«ted Into a net gain of .175 points on the 
wbal aeottti of Black itudenta and . 1 79 on the verbal scores of 
White itudeau," then there is even mote Impetus to provide 
ediwational lettingi that will give all itudenu the lame chance 
■t paailnf teacher crrtentlaling examination*, regiirdlMs of 
tiMlr ethnic or secio^oflomic btckpounds. 

Wfeci aeilon must be taken to provide all studcnta in our 
public achooli with quality edoaitlon that Is rei^nslvc to their 
nada. ms effort dipewdi on the mimmm of well- quali- 
fled teachen, Including well-quallfled minority icaslwrt. To 
m«t thli challenge, while also maintaining and improving 
itMd«di of excellence, the pool of quallfled minority teachers 
must be enlarg«i. 

All of the knowMge and skills that are tested In compe- 
tency examinatioM are leamable, Studenfii can achieve accept. 

able tigi ico«i if they are taught what they need to know. This 
meau that they must be taught all of the skills and underitand- 
ing that they will n^ to function well in the contefflporary 
wrld and to be pre^ to make the best adaptationV and 
ctelcei to tl»if lives aa they move Into tim futtire. 

Tbw«d tbia end, i comprehensive proposal ii offered 
WWIe It will bring a ttmsltlonal period of •hort-run disappoint, 
mini for lome who wlU be locked out of the tetcher-training 
pwpWM they wish to enter, the plan will Anally put a mp to 
"virtlOT. bliming" measures that have created more problems 
each time they have been tppUcd in place of long-range, 
wen-aiticulatirf solutions. TTie proposal consists of thi« steps: 
fte etriy raciuinent and iotenslve tmlnlng of minority and 
tow.income students who have a commltraent to teaching, the 
impJeoieototkm of improved teacher selection policiM, and the 
wemifleatiM and reward of outetanding teachers. 



Step One: The Early Recruitment 
and Intensive Training of Minority 
and Low-bcome Students WIio 
VWsh to Teach 

At Mriy as high school, students who have expressed 
wittwt in teKAlng as ■ ^aiw would be sel^ied to particlM^ 
in I tpeeiil» uaiveiiiQf, preprofwsional, teacher-prepaiwion 
fioff^. Tbs pro^m would ooulst of a Rve-ystr course of 



study leading to (he bachelor's degree and would provide o 
scries of paid «choo|.ycflr and gummcr tciichlng.rclfltcd Intern- 
shipi. In addition to the tradliional criteria of gmdcs and pmt 
achlevcmenis, program admission standjirds would consider 
potential for growth and wllllngncsi to Icam. SpeciBl efforts 
would be made to ntlract students with a background or Inicrcst 
n areas of special need, such as maihematles and science or 
language and literacy. 

Upon entry Into the program, optlmftlly with entry Into 
college, student! would be given a series of crilcrion-rcfer. 
enced tciw for diagnoitic purposes. In conjunction with their 
regular course load, the students would be eniwlled In a series 
of ielf.paccd tutoriali to work on development - f basic skills in 
thoM areas where their diagnostic tests Indicate attention Is 
rjeeded. These tutorials would be an Inlegml part of a subslan- 
tivc undergraduate liberal arts ptogmm. They would be de- 
signed to eliminate troublesome conditions such as those Iden- 

' : '2i!f ■""'y*'* ^ achievement 

on the NTE." 

Ivic notes that Black sfudenis ptrform ^wjy on the NTE 
bccauie the examination Is as much i leading test as a subject- 
matter test. Consequently, many Black students cannot per. 
forrn well on the test because they do not have adequate reading 
skills. Ivie observes that most Black students have not "mas- 
tered the basics" prior to their entering college; moreover, 
colleges do IltUe to correct the situation because of an insuffl- 
clcnt emphttis on tlie teaching of writing and policies that 
allow students to avoid liberal arts courses that have substance 
or ngor.» Given such circumstances, it is sadly understandable 
why tests taken at tl« end of college too often show poor 
results. 

In response to these needs, the propcwed developmental 
progfam would focus at the undeimiduate level on reading 
skills, basic mathemitlcs operations, with hwyy emphasis on 
reasonmg skills, manlpuIaUons, application, and good, clear 
writing. Since the students would at the same time be cnrBlled 
In subject-matter courses that require these skills, they would 
have sufficient ^oitunities to pncti^ the developing skills 

wd to Pweive continuous finback as they utilize new skills in 
their course worit. At the end of two years, the students would 
take a series of tests to measure their growth. A new set of 
•elf.paced tutorials, based upon their current skill levels 
would be developed imd the pfDcess would be repeated on a 
Wgher level. The students would also take practice versions of 
the require teMher-Iiaasing examinations. 

The ll^nsing tests themwlves should not be used as 

*?f'^* '^^^^ problems in using the 

CBEST for this purpose. Richard WatUns. CBEST consultant 
to Ae Ollfomla Commission on Teacher Credentlallng, notes 
that far peater demands are made on a test to be used for 
diagncsis than for detenMlng proflcienqr, since a diagnostic 
test must "^eld reliable nKasurement over a contiauum of skill 
or abUity and provide reUable scores on several reasonably 
diff^t sUlIs and subskiUs.'* Watkios cautions that tests such 
astoe CBEST can only make the most general predictions 
about outcoines and caarot be used for ^ewaipdon o^ 
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of ihdir reswlm «lone," Tills explriins iha Imk of nn ess for 
those who have faUcd the CBHST and micmpi lo use their tm 
mmlin m ft bmk of preparalion for rtc%nmlmiim, The candh 
dat^s who have done this have teen fnistrated and ttngcrcd by 
thcif lack of progreii, Tlie upproach recommended above 
would avoid ihls lituaiion by providing accurate dlognosfk 
tools combined with practice on the ^tual test to gain familiar* 
ity with and eonfldence In sf^ndardked test taking. 

Upon satisfaetofy eomplcHon of the undergraduate pro- 
gram and the conferral of the bachelor's degree, students would 
be guaranty admigslon to paiticlpfiting colleges and universi- 
ties (for eiamplep the California State Unlvewity's teacher*e4^ 
ucation programs or the University of California's graduate 
schools of education). Graduate scholatihlps covering the full 
costs of student fees and filing igpenias would be pmvided to 
all entering studenU with an undergraduate pade^point average 
of B + or better, Partial iuiiion scholarships would be available 
to those widi a B average. The students would, of course, also 
have access to regular flnanclol aid pmgrtms, Again, as in the 
nm phm of this progrirn, paid internships would provided 
to all quallfled studenU for the duration of their graduate 
reacher-tralning studies, 

Given present realities, several things will have to be 
changed before we can proceed tealistically with this program 
— and only one of them involves raising the competency level 
of future teachers, To attract and retain the tast and brighteit 
ippllcants, society must accord them Uie sime status It gives to 
young professionals in other cweer fields. Only tfien will the 
public have the right to eiipect high-level professional perform- 
ance and long-range staying power from them* In terms of the 
minority and low-income candidates who must be limited, 
the ^lity will hive to affirm its national connmitment to quality 
education and underwrite, through P^eral and state contribu- 
tions, the creation of eicellen^. This would miuit^ incenttvei 
to potential teachers in the form of scholanhipi and lowis wiUi 
forgiveness provisions based upon number of years of service 
as a teacter. To attract good p^ple, it is also neeesswy to 
make serious efforts to bring teaching salari^ into the profes- 
sional range. In Califomia* this process has Just begun. Many 
hope that it is nm too little, too late. 

Step Two: The Selection of Highly 
Qualified Teaching Prof^^ionals 

Despite tte cunent sifuatioii-Hhat of being at the end of a 
period of m ovenuj^ly of t^he!^--<eacher*pcnonnel poli* 
cies would be ledesig^ based upon tta r^mmendations 
madte in my r^ort endU^, M^e, Eihntcity md Egml Eif^lo^^ 
mm Opportunity: An Investigation of Access to Emphymm 
md Assignment of PrafessioMl Personnel in New York City's 
Public Schools.^ 

¥mt, any existing "idtemative" toicher-sel^don glides 
would be t^nraioated. Although such popwis nnay have b^n 
su^isfiil In tooieMing nuom^ employn^nt ^portunities, 
ttey have fitted m mM mnduits, stj^ng mwly hM 



minority icachcrs Into iilmu,st exclusively minority schools, 
Given minority teacher appllcftnts who huve undergone rigor- 
ous training, the roiloniile for iiIternHtivc sclcqtion policies 
would disappear. Tiicre would \m Blgnlflcant advances ioward 
reversing the persistent pattern in which tciichcti with fewer 
yean of expericncei less advanced training, and lower salaries 
am liJisigncd lo schools with high pro^rtlons of minority and 
low-iiicorac pupils, Ai s^n as these teachers gain enough 
seniority to do so, they move on to **better" schools populated 
with middle* and high*income students. This phenomenon 
would offset by the development of systems of equal em- 
ployment opportunity goals and plans Uiat Integrate school 
faculties and show all school children that Ixidi quality educa- 
tion and Uia achievement of high test scores are functions of 
many factors, but that group mcmbcohlp is no longer one of 
diem. 

Second, traditional systemi for the selection nnd evalua- 
tJon of new teachers would N replaced with ones diat cncour* 
age personnel officials to match the needs of students In the 
public gchools more closely with the talentg of poiential 
teachera In the applicant pooL The effectiveness of our school 
systems will not ^ found in the siatistics on the racial compo- 
sition of our tiiflchlng staffs, but rather in die statistics reflecting 
our students* maitery of basic skills in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Nevertheless, it must be understood that propor- 
tlonal minority participation in the career of leaching and 
htgh-quallty outcomes in terms of student learning are not at 
odds widi each oUier. TTiere is no such thing as a choice 
between ^uity and excellence, There is no equity in the 
absence of excellence. 

Step Three: Identifying and 
Rewarduig Outstanding Teachers 

In addition to existing teacher tests, a new one would be 
designed and implenMnt^. TTiis i^w test would be taken niitt 
a minimum of three yea^ of jmctice in a full-tlnic public- 
school teaching position* It would measure: (1) subject-matter 
competency; (2) knuwltrfge of learning dieory, diat is, ability 
to diagn^ accurately student n^s in terms of skill level mi 
social development and to match diose n^ds widi appropriate 
learning experiences, materials, bM mediods; (3) ability to 
monitor egress of students in a systemadc way, utlliiing 
several feedback mechanisms; (4) ability to create well-bal- 
ancrt l^sons that vary activities and build prDgressively [torn 
facts to con^pti to valuing and evaluating, thus giving stu- 
dent opportunities for and experian^ in imising Uieir Uiiidting 
and r^isonlng skills; and (S) abiliQr to evaluate aceuniely 
student process in a manner that is consistent with stated goals 
and objmivei mid diat involves students as active partici^^ 
in die evaluation pro^ss. 

Such a ^it would be to tte field of tei^hing what d^ 
Certified Public Accwntant (CPA) exanAinatiOQ is to tte field 
of a^tmdng* As sucht it would bt entirely voluntsy. My 
diose who wirted to toke the t^t for pu^oiM of ^fwionil 
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advancement would do so, It Is nlso nfrongly fecommendccl that 
the tm be made oplional on a nationwida basis, 'nm would 
have the added lienefli of opening up the Job market for 
niflstef-levcl teachcn, Outstanding cducaton who nnd them^ 
wives in dead-end ^sitlons In their own ichool districts could 
seek advanceraeni not only outside their district* but also 
outride their mm. Such open corupctition would work for the 
beneflt of all concerned. Areas experiencing growth would 
have an excellent pool from which to select, while teachers 
who are seeking advancement in their ca^er goals would not 
have to leave teaching in order to progres.^ prnf£^ssionalIy. 
These majtcr-Ievel teacher would be cojnpensated accord- 
ingly Just as CPA-level accountants are, 

Of coune, individual states and l^al ichool dlstricti 
could supplement the national examination with locally dc- 
si|ncd sections, reflecting state conccrni and priorities, R^r 
example, a state with a large llmited*English«spealcing pupil 
population might want to emphasise the importance of having 
teachers with expertise In thii area, while other ^tat^s might 
emphasize other areas of great fleed . 

In addition to promodng teacher professionalism by en- 
coumgfng and rewarding taacheri who have objectively dem- 
onitrated superior skllli as educators, the introduction of a 
CPA-like examination for teachers would also place teachers 
and the general i^lity in a more strategically advantageous 
position to press colleges and univenitJei to undertake reforms 
that would improve the educadonaJ enteiprise at all levels. In 
particul^, teachers and policy makers would have the leverage 
to persuade Ae higher edueailon establlsnment to think more 
systematically about the process of teaching (knowledge mm- 
mission) and leaming (knowledge acquisition) In particular 
disciplines.*^ 

Traditionally, disciplinaiy departmenu, for example, de- 
pattrtients of physics, finghsh, and mathematics, have not 
din^ted many of their resources of energies tow^ the exami* 
natioft of how swdents leam specifle subject matter, what 
difficulties they face in leamini how to think abs^ctly, what 
preconceptions they bring wiUi them to the classroom, what 
instructional approaches are most cffeedva for particular types 
of students, and how best to take full advanUge of the potential 
of computer-based, intelligent tutoring systams. The vety 
promise of a CPA*like exam for teachers, covering what 
teachers should know about teaehlni and learning in pwicular 
subj^t areas, would vastly improve Uie !inka|es betw^n 
teachers In the schools and teachers in colleges and universl* 
ties. Here apin, the report, *1nte^ty In the College Curricu-^ 
lum,** sp^ks cnith to establish^ wisdom: 

If ctepaitmen^, particulariy research de^tmcnts. 
allocated one or two regular faculty positions to 
research on leafning their discipline, they could p^ 
duce result which would improve their own teaching 
effectiveness and would have visibility and Impact 
beyond tte walls of their o^ institutions. They 
would mfluence Ins&uctional materials at die seco^- 
my IS well m the college level And they eould 



educate young researchers who would continue the 
cnicrpfisc and propaRate It to in^tifuiion.^ where It 
(Aim not yci exist. 



Conclusioii 

During the transitional period toward the Implementarlon 
of this projKJsal, presented atove, there undoubtedly will be 
disappointment for those who fail tcacher^competency tests. 
However, I believe that properiy used, well-conitructed, cor^ 
rectly standardised measures for prospc^^tlve teachers are nec- 
essaty for the development of the teaching profession and 
beneficial to the eilucation of our young. If there is Indeed a 
national commitment to quality education for all, as a part of 
our dedication to the principles of equality, then suggestions to 
change the lequirements to fit the present median peri'ormance 
of minority teacher candidates will be ignored. Rather, the 
dedred performance level will 1^ retained, valid and unbiased 
tests will be developed, and minority students will be provided 
With die kinds of support and training that will make it possible 
for them to gamer the leaming and experience needed to pass 
the examinations for entry into and exit from teaching creden- 
tial programs. The know-how to do all this exists; all that is 
n^id is now afflmation of the belief that a quality system of 
education will be attained only when there is equality of 
outcome in basic skills across eeonomic as well as racial lines, 
Teaching™the ttimmisslon of tiiought fi^m one mind to 
othe^, and mdltions and values from one generation to die 
next— is one of the most Important activities of the human race. 
It is tiie one skill whose absence prevents magnificent successes 
and guarantees startling failures. Without good teaching, 
genius is smick dumb, ^vei^ is made permanent, power is 
likely to be brutri, and culture doomed to channeled Into 
mtnd^forged ruts. Uck of good teaching results in squabbling, 
atomistic rtb^, each one pursuing nanow obj^tives, unable 
10 identity with the aspirations of anyone outside of the group. 
Oood teaching enables and ennobles, providing society wiUi 
Ae tools n^^ssaiy for self-perpetuation and self-renewal. To 
put for* the argument diat low-income minority youngsters, 
die most disadvantage of die poor and the last able to emanci^ 
pate tiiemselves firoro tiieir impoverished surroundings, should 
be taught by our Ieis4han-best teachen is to stand the Idea of 
justice on its head. As admirable and Important as is die goal of 
increasing the ranks of minority teacher, Uiis objective must 
not be put befoie die more ftmdamental objective of securing 
good teaching for Uiose who n^ it most. 



Summary 

1 , Concurrent with the imphmentatian of teacher testing, there 
has been a decline in the number ofmitwrity group member 
seeting and obtaining an education degree. At a time w^n 
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as 



minority grmp fmpulmhtu are tmrmsln^, fmer lulented mi^ 
nority group mcmbm are Inwrmied in imdmg m a airetr, 

2. IWisre rai0S on imcher mts rejkct two omlrwus frcmls, 
First t Interest In tmching an the pan of many well edumted 
Indivldualh ^speckdly talented minority student^ M waning. 
Second, colleges are falling to guarantee that their graduates 
possess basic literacy skills. 

3. While some advocate abolishing teacher tests, otherst in* 
eluding the author of this chapter, advocate their continued 
use, coupled with appropriate educational opportunities. 

4. One approach to promoting both excellence and equity 
Involves early recruitment and Intensive training of minority 
and iow^ Income students who wish to teach, the selection (4 
highly qualified teaching professionals, and the identification 
and recognition of outstanding teachers. 
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Teacher Supply and Demand 

Are there enough teachers today? 

Should we expect teacher shortages in the near future? 



rfi '"l" '"'PP'y P'«y«^ regarding teacher 

certification testing? 



If the question of teacher supply and demand were only 
one of eold numbeni and warm bodies, there would be no Issue, 
Each September, schools manage to find enough individuah lo 
nil virtually all positions. At the beginning of the 1983 schrol 
year, only A percent of the teaching poiitlons were unfilled.* 
The issue of supply and demand, however, is not just one of 
quantity, ftifunts, community Iciders, policymakers and edu- 
eators are concerned atout the qualiflcationa of those who 
cufnently fill the positions and those who will be filling vacan- 
cles in the future. 

Teacher testing programs are viewed as a means of objec- 
tively assuring quality. They assure the public that new 
teacher possess the skills viewed by the state as cnicial to 
teaching. Testing programs, however, also have the potential 
to BSm teacher supply and demand, ftsiing scoi^s can be 
towers to increase teacher supply, or i^ised to limit It, 

ITiis section outlines national and sUtc am concerning 
teacher supply mA demand. The currant iituation with regard 
to shortages is explained, projections are made with regard to 
fiiture demand, and teacher testing practices are discussed In 
light of current and future demand. 



The Current Debate 

Tlie e<Iucation community is debating whether conven- 
tional education institutions can continue to meet the demand 
for qualifled new teacher. In 1985, the Center for EducaUon 
StaUstics (CES)2 projected the number of new teachen that will 
be required until 1992 and the number of teacher education 
ysduates expected over the next few yem. Noting a large 
discrepancy betw^n demand and Uiis supply, shortages were 
predicted.^ 



TIUiMetkmwisii^ltenbyLtwreMM. Rudntr, 



The glc^my projections were aflirmcd in several quarters. 
In 1984, one study found that 41 states were reporting teacher 
shortages In either mathematics (31 states), science (35 states), 
special education (24 states), bilingual education (8 states), or 
Industrial arts (19 states),* A major study of American teachei^ 
reported that an alarming 27 percent of our teachers were 
planning to leave the profession during the next 5 years.* 
Several school districts reported that they were mounting active 
teacher recnjitment programs.^ 

Re-examining the data in 1986, an analyst at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics questioned the projections and die assumptions 
behind them. He noted that for the next few yeaii, teacher 
atrttion rates would be comparable to that of other professions, 
TTiere would not a large exodus from the profession in the 
Immediate future. He did note, however, that today's teachers 
are older and that there may be a great increase in demand 
starting in the mid-I990's.^ 

Other reports Issued within the last year questioned 
whether the projected teacher crisis would materialize. The 
private National Center for Education Information (NCEI) 
conducted a SO-state survey and claimed that not only was 
supply keeping up with demand, but that quality was increas- 
ing. Large numbers of new teachers had graduated with 
honors. Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores for those plan- 
ning to major in education had been increasing.* 

Noting that many positions are being filled by older indi- 
vidu^s re-entering the work foree, the NCEI study raised some 
questions about projected shortages. Significant numbeiB of 
positions w being fliled by individuals who have once taught, 
left for some reason, and are now returning to teaching. TTie 
CES projections did not consider this group in its projection of 
teacher supply. 

CES also projected a continuing decrease in die supply of 
new tocher paduates. ^e American Kmmi on Kucation 
(ACE), however, release a report m mf^-f January 1987 
indicating a possible reversal in diat treii^j /\CM noted that the 
number of college freshmen planning to tecome teachers had 
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inGrefiscci from 5 percent la 7 pcrceni, an increase of almost 50 
percchi, alnce 1982.' 

The dcbala hm commnmmi largciy on the question of 
whether iupply will be oble to keep up with derrmmi in the nm 
f§w yenrs. It has been iioted thai significant numNr^ of former 
teachers arc rejoining the workforce and that an hicreasini» 
number of people will be enrolling In tcachor education pro- 
grams* While thene trends are encouraging, one docs not know 
whether the numbersi and the cjuality tahind the numbers, will 
continue to be sulUclent lo meet Ihe demand, especially in the 
latter part of the next decade. 



What Is a Teacher Shortage? 

llie issue of teacher supply and demand i^ best understood 
with locfl) data conccrtiing local schools and different teaching 
areaji, ttoi data at the state and tmtioml level describing 
averages. If one looks solely at the national averages, there are 
no teacher shortages. Between 1978 and 1 982, teacher prepara- 
tion programs graduated an estimated 130,0M more teachers 
than there were new positions. Virtually eveiy vacant position 
ii being fiJIed. 

A localized teacher shortage will exist when a district 
cannot find enou|h quallfled applicants to fill vacant teaching 
positions* While a district may have enough applicants to 
adequately All elementafy school positions, it may not have 
enough to fill high school mathematies positions* In recent 
years, the supply of trained teacheri in mathematics and 
science and in urban areas appears to be less than demand. The 
Southern Regional Education Board imports, for example, re- 
gional, shortages in madiematics and science and predicts that 
these shortages will become more severe in the yeaii ahead J* 
The 1985 Condition of Education Reports that teacher short- 
ages are 4 limes higher in urban areas than they are in other 
areas J' 

Confronted with shortages, districts have seveml alterna- 
tives: increase class sizes, drop eoumca, reassl|n teacheri from 
another field, and, on an emergency basis, hire individuals 
without appropriate training. 

Teachers are typically certified to teach a particular high 
school iubjeet, such as high school martematlcs, or elementary 
schodL Reassignment, or **misassignment" as it is often called, 
refers to using certified individuals to teach in fields other than 
the one for which they are certified* The amount of mlsasslgn- 
meat appear to be significant and growing. 

Emergency ccitiflcation is uioAer option. All but two 
states issue substandiud, limits, or emergency credentials to 
individuals who do not meet nonnal certlflcadon requlrementa. 
Half of these states can issue certificates to Individuals with less 
than a bachelor's degree* In 1984, ap^ximately 53,300 of the 
nation's 2,145,542 telphers held emergency credentials. The 
numbei^ rang^ from 0 percent in many sMes to over 10 
pereent in other states, 
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Projected Supply and Demand 
Projected Demand 

The total annual teacher dcriiand Is the number of Individ- 
uals needed to fill classroom positions a result of student 
enrollmwnl, tcachci^ retiring or otherwise leaving ihe profes- 
sion ^ and changes in studcnt*tcacher ratios. These variables 
subsume a number of other developments, including changes 
in coume olTerlngs, attempts to reduce the number of misas* 
signed teachers, changes in kindergarten and nunery school 
admission ages. Increased enrollment in special education pro* 
grams, reduction in the number of overcrowded classes, and 
changes in stafllng patterns, 

Tiie first step i.* making a projection is to determine the 
number of additional students that will need to be served, This 
can be estimated from trends in student enrollment. As shown 
in figure 1, talal cnrullmcnt In U.S, clcmcntajy and ^condary 
schools declined from 1970 to 1982 by approximately t percent 
per year. 

The declines between 1972 and 1982 were not consistent 
across the nation. Showing larger than average enrollment 
decreases during the period, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Montana, and South Dakota have witnessed 
a decade of reduced demand." Some of these states were 
among the fl^t to implement teacher testing programs. 

Showing larger than average enrollment increases during 
the same ^fiod, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada have an 
increased demand for additional teachers,'^ TTiey have been 
among the last to implement teacher testing programs. 

Between 1987 and 1992, enrollment is expected to in- 
crease in public elementMy schools and decrease in the public 
secondajy schools, Elementwy schools can expect appioxi* 
mately 2.4 million additional smdents, whereas secondary 
schools CM expect approximately 600 thousand fewer sfudents 
(assuming promotion md dropout rates remain constanii The 
Increase in elemental school students during the latter part of 
this decade will lead to m increase in secondaiy school stu- 
dents in the mid-l990*s. 

l^e average public elementary school pupil-teacher ratio 
provides an initial estimate of how many new elementafy 
school teaeheii will be needed, TTie estimate is coarse, due to 
vmations in local definitions and the specialized nature of 
teachen that are not assigned to classrooms, 

In 1984-85, the average pupil-teacher ratios were 20,4:1 
for elementary school students mid I5,7il for secondaiy school 
students.^^ Based on these ratios, 71, OM new elementary 
schc^l teacher wid 34,000 fewer secondaiy school teachers 
will be ne^ed between 1987 ^d 1992, in response to these 
enrollment changes. These conservative estimates do not take 
into account recent policy changes that will increase the 
number of teaching positions, such as lower pupU-ie^hef 
rmtios, incfeai^ course options, ^d new kindergarten or pre* 
school programs. 

The final step in computing demand is to deterinine the 
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numbcre of clemenfary and secondary school tcachere (hat will 
leave the work force between 1987 and 1992. This is the largest 
cQmponent of new demand and the least well estimated. TTie 
last study of teacher turn-over conUuctcd by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education was conducted in 1969. Without good data 
on recent tum-over rates, it is extremely difficult to project 
future tum^jver rates. Fartunately, the Center for Education 
Statistics is iriitlating a new study in this area. 

The tum-over nte has traditionally been assumed to aver- 
age 6.0 percent per year, a figure consistent with other profcs- 
sions." This figure has been under attack. In analyilng data on 
occupational ttansitions using the Current Population Survey of 
the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
teacher separation rates to be approximately 9 percent in 
1983-84." Hie latest figures show some state turnover rates to 
be between 4 percent and 9 percent, " 

A major component of the tum-over rate is the retirement 
rate. While there are no go^ data projecUng retirement rates, 
there are strong indications that the number of retirements will 
mcrease. Hgure 2 provides information concerning the percent 
of teachers at various age levels. From 1966 to 1976, the 
poportion of teachers under 30 was approximately ejual to the 
proportion of teachers 40 and older. Starting in 1976, however, 
the proportion of younger teaeheit has diopp^ dramatically.' 
La^e percentages of teachers are in the 40 and older age group 
«id can be expected to retire in the near fiiture. TTius. the 
tum-over rate in 10 or 15 yean could easily exc^ 9 pere<nt. 
AA^}^^, ^ pw^nt M the annual average, approximately 
446,000 elementoy school teachers and 327,000 secondaiy 
schMl teacbets wiU leave the classtoom between 1987 and 
1992. nie projected cfcmand, therefore, is that 517,000 addi- 
honal elementaiy and 293.000 additional swonda^ school 



teachers will be needed by 1992. These numbers are compara- 
ble to the Center for Education Statistics' intermediate altema- 
live demand projections. '» 

Using the 9 percent figure as the attrition rate, the pro- 
jected demand between 1987 and 1992 Is 739.000 additional 
elementaq^ and 456,000 additional secondary school teachere. 
The dlffcrcnce between projections based on 6 pcreent and 9 
percent is enormous. The 9 pereent figure results in a projected 
demand that is 385,000 teachers, over 30 percent, higher 
Depending on the number of supply, this c&n spell the differ- 
ence between an adequate number of teachers and a critical 
shortage. More definitive and useful demand projections will 
be possible after CES collects basic tum-over and retirement 
rate data. 



Projected Supply 

TTie traditional supply of individuals to fill teaching posl- 
tions consists of current teachers, new teacher graduates, 
former reachers interested in returning to teaching, those 
framed to teach who never taught, and those granted eraer- 
gency certification. In recent yeare. the supply side of the 
equation has been altered by increased licensure and certifica- 
tion requirements, changes in teacher education program stan- 
daids, mcreased attactiveness of other professions, and. to a 
depw, alternative certification proprnms. 

In the fall of 1981, the supply of individuals living in the 
United States who had prepared to teach was estimated at 6 I 
siUion. Approximately 2.2 million individuals were employed 
as teachere, 2.0 million had left die classroom and another 19 
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million ware trained as teachers but navcr cntired th© profas- 
sion.^ If a fraction of these individuals is attt^acttd back to 
teachingt thers will be no shortages. 

It may be possible to att^ct some of these people back to 
teaching, A survey of fonner teachers has shown that one of the 
main reasons individuals leave the teaching pmfesslon is poor 
salaqr and that it would take better salaries to gel them to return 
to teaching,^' In recent years, teacher salaries have been in- 
creasing dimmatically. The average teacher salary in 1985, 
$25,257, was 3 1 percent higher then the average teacher salaty 
in 198 L The average national salary increase during that period 
was only 18 percent*^ Little haid data exists, however, with 
regard to Uie extent increased salaries can actually be eKp^ted 
to affect tlie supply and demand equation. 

Some locations have identifl^ an adequate and willing 
reseive. In Oregon, for example, 2S percent of the reserve pool 
have indicated a willin^ess to return to the classroom.^ Since 
the reserve pool is as large as die wurrent teaching woik fnwa* it 
appear as though die state h^ an ad^uate teacher supply. One 
cannot assume that all schMls in all states ai^ in that fortunate 
position. In Califomia, fewer than 5 percent have indicate a 
willingness to return,^ 

The major source for additional teachers has historically 
ton new grBduates of teacher education ^^mms. TTie trends 
fa this area have not been encouraging. The number of ^du- 
at^ completing teacher prejwtion has declined dmmatically 
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from 313,000 in 1973 to 143,wO in 1982,^ 

TTie supply and demand projections made by the Center 
for Education Statistics assume continued depress enroll 
ments for teacher preparation programs. For projection pur- 
poses it is a^ropriate to continue the existing trend and predict 
in^equate supplies^ Simply put, the Center for Education 
Statistics warns tiiat If cumnt trends continue, the nation will 
face signiflcant teacher shortages.^ 



Extended Projected Supply and 
Demand 

The number of teacher education ^duatas declined dur- 
ing yew when the supply was ^ter than tiie demand. If, 
however, teacher ^ucaUon propmm enrollments can increase, 
there may not be many pi^lems. Th\$ raises the important 
policy questions being addressed by vmous education reforms: 
What can be done to encourage more people to enter the 
profession and how l^ge an increase will be needed? 

The Center for Education Statistics has ^j^ted supply 
and denied to 1W2, Eased on its ^sumptions, die annual 
demand for new teacher will outpace the supply ©f new 
teacher ^duates by as much as 72,000 individuals annually. 
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In order for supply to meet dcmantl, cnrDllmcfit?i would need to 
increase from the 1982 leva! of approximately 143.0W) to 
approxlmfltely 200,000, Teacher education programs were ut 
that level during the I960's and im% Physically, the pro- 
grami inight be able to handle such enrollfncnts again, Whether 
they can at^t such numbers is another issue. 

TTia Center for Education StntlitJcs* projections are based 
on a panlcular set of reasonable, yet conservative, assump* 
tlons. Given the cunrenr ages of teachers, however, it In also 
reasonable to expect Increases in attrition rates starting in the 
near future. Slight changes in retirement rate can have a signlfl* 
cant Jmpact on demand. If the attrition rate climbs to 12 percent 
in 1995, then the annual demand for new teachers could be as 
high as 350,000. TTiis is almost two and one-half times the 
demand for new teachere in 1982. 

If there is a signlflcani increase in demand, than either the 
Bim of teacher education programs will have to IncreitNc dra^ 
matlcally, nlass sizes will have to incrcase dmmatically, or 
schools will be forced to fill the teacher ranks with individuals 
entering the profession through non-traditional routes, 

The projection does not necessarily indicate gloom. While 
Uic status quo will have to change, schools might be in better 
flnanclal shape at the end of the century and better able to 
accommodate Innovation. Salariei that were supporting m 
older work forca will be able to be used to bring in younger, 
less experienced people at higher wages, ^ei^ is, however,' 
the ensiling question of whether schools will be able to provide 
the environment and funds to retain these individuals. 



Supply and Demand and Teacher 
Testing 

Teacher certification testing grew during the late 1970's 
and early 1980's— an era of open college idmissions, surplus 
of teacher graduates, and declining student enrollments. 
Teacher education programs aad school disrtcts could afford 
tougher standards. 

The first states to implement admissions testing programs 
in the late 1970's and early 1980's— Alabama, Florida, Ken- 
tuclg^, Oklahoma^ and Wyoming— increased the size of their 
teaching force by a^rpximately 26 percent from 1972 to 1982 
while the number of teachers in the nation as a whole remained 
fairly constant.^ 

The first sutes to implement certification testing programs 
—Alabama, Arizona, Rorida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and South Ctfolina—were 
also Ac states that experienced the greatest increases In teacher 
demand. The average number of teacheii in Uiese states grew 
IS pcreent from 1972 to 1982.^ 

The era of surpluses, however, is over. School districts 
are experiencing an increasing number of vacancies. To help 
fill ftcta yaeascies, teacher preparation programs need to ex- 
pind. Some wiU aigue ttiat tougher standards will help make 
the iTOfession more atteactive. Research into why individuals 



select or reject teaching as a pmfesslon. however, Indicates that 
increused standards nlone will not enough, ^fhc increased 
standm Is must be accompanied by higher salaries,^ as the 
profession has been experiencing in recent years, 

While one goal of certification testing programs Is to 
provide increased standards for the profession, some question 
its practicality, given the need to have an adult In every 
classroom every year. Emergency certification has been called 
a "loophole" that undermines standard raising.^ Some states 
that were the il^t to Implement higher standards 6 years ago, 
are now filling vacancies using large numbeii of teachers with 
emergency credentials. Over 10 {Percent of the teachers in 1984 
in Florida and Georgia, for example, held emergency or tempo- 
ral credentials. 

Regardless of their efricacy, admission and certification 
testing programs, as cuit^ntly implemented, focus on screen* 
ing people out of the profession, llils emphasis has the greatest 
impact on students entering college with weak secondary 
school preparation » adults returning to college or making a 
career change, and open admissions institutions and their stu- 
dents,** 

If one accepts the premise that current tests fairiy, validly, 
and appmpriately gauge potential to succeed as a teacher and 
that higher test scores are a^.:^iated with better performance, 
then one might wish to alter passing scores as a means to 
control access to the profession. In an era of teacher surpluses, 
higher scores could be used to limit enrollment in teacher 
education programs. There has not been any research, how^ 
ever, demonstrating that teacher tests are associated with better 
classrf^m performance, so the basic premise may be un- 
founded. 

Two ty^s of teacher testing programs have been estab- 
lished which have the potential to encourage people to enter the 
profession. Beginning teacher assessment progi^ms provide 
support mi ancouragement for new teachers. Emphasizing 
practical skills and providing opportunities to identify and 
remedy deficiencies, these propmms provide quality assurance 
and also help keep new twhe ^ in the profession. 

Some states that permit Individuals to teach under emer- 
gency or professional certification often require these individ- 
uals to pass subject matter sWlls tests. These programs provide 
soma assuranca that the interim teacher has the needed knowl- 
edge in the mm he or she is going to teach. 

Tasting can also play a major part in alternative certifica- 
tion. Designed to attract college-educated, non-aducation 
majors into the profession, stotes m beginning to lift one of the 
major bmieii to teacher supply— the need to major or uka 
numerous courses in teacher education. Conceivably, tasting 
can serve alternative cartiflcation in two ways. As an entrwca 
requirement, tails can provide soma asiuran^ to applicant 
Aat once they are in the pro^m, they will succ^. As an exit 
r^ulrement, testa can provide m endorsement that toesa Indi- 
viduali are ind^ qualified. Used in this manner, and 
alternative cartiflcation can radefina the pool of potential 
teachers and radically alter the supply side of the lupply and 
dem^d equation. 
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Conclusions 

While prcpafation progrflms were gradualing a Burplus of 
IrnQhrn bciwcen 1972 iind 1982, more exacting admissions 
and ccrtiflgaiion testing programi were developed, While pur- 
porting to raise siandards, these programs also lend to restrict 
access to the profession, if current trends continue and testing 
programs do not change, admissions and certification testing 
programs may be out of sync with the times. The demand for 
new tcachen Is predicted to Inct^ase dramatically in the next 
decade. Schools of education and the reserve jxkjI of former 
teachers and teacher education graduates may not be able to 
meet the coming teat her demand. Changes In teacher testing 
programs and certification requirements may also be needed. 



Summary 

1, While teacher education programs pr^uccd a suiplus of 
tcacheni at the begining of the decade and nearly all current 
vacancies are being filled, several states are reporting difflcuJ- 
ties in fllling some positions, especially in mathematics, 
science, special education, bilingual educationt and industrial 
afts« 

2* Cuntnt pmje^tlons to 1992 indicate significant increases in 
the demand for additional teachers. Projecting an additional 8 
years and considering the ages of cuirent teachers indicate an 
enormous demand that might not be met by teacher education 
prD^mi and traditional certiflcation routes. 

3. Current admissions and certiflcation testing programs, da* 
signed to restrict access to the profession* can be expected to 
further Umit the supply of new teachers. Testing programs, 
can, however, also be used in pmgrams designed to attract new 
people to the profession. 
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Content and Difficulty of a Teacher Certification 
Examination 



What skills are tested by the most frequently used teacher 
examination? 

How are teacher tests evaluated? 

How are passing scores set and do they provide an adeauate 
standard? 



Establishing a teacher testing program is a long and le- 
dlous process. A state legislature usually would debate the idea 
and gather information long before taking draft legislation 
through to final laws and regHlations. State departments of 
education would spend years planning the program. Instm- 
raents are rese^ehed. Validation studies are conducted. Vast 
amounts of advice are obtained. 

Agencies point to powerful policy goals to Justify the 
time, expense, and aggravation caused by these teacher tasting 
progmms. Such progiims attempt to provide needed account- 
ability by eitabliihing and enforcing itandards for the profes- 
sion. As the president of one state board of education put it. 
"We are trying to assure the public that we have better quality 
applicants coming into the teaching profession."' 

Whether these programs establish meaningful standards, 
however, has been an issue of debate. Some accuse teacher 
certification examinations of ensuring that new teachers meet 
"only the most minimum standards of academic ability."* Such 
accusations suggest that teacher tests may not be rigorous 
enough to be effective. 

Regardless of the debate, states have accepted teacher 
tests, and their use has been upheld by the courts. Withstanding 
scrutiny, the instruments are appropriate by some definitions. 
In tills essay, the content of the most popular teacher certlfica- 
Uon test series, the NTE, is examined in ternis of coverage, 
passing scores and passing rates. The HTE Is often called by its 
foimer name, the National Teacher Examinations. 

Tlie NTE Battety has the longest history and is the most 
popular set of the teacher certification examinations. The series 
includes a Core Battery covering basic skUIs and subject area 
examinations covering specific content knowledge. Originally 
created in 1940 by the American Council on Education, the 
NTO program is now part of the Educational Testing Service. 



Thii lectioQ w« wriBen by Uwreiwe M. Rudner. 



Because the NTE has served as a model for other paper and 
pencil teacher testing progrnms, many of the observations 
penalning to this examination also pertain to other teacher 
tests. 



Content 

After voting for legislation leading to a teacher examii! 
tion, one state legislator proclaimed that the passing scores 
should be based on what is needed to perform the job, regard- 
less of how many pass or fail. Implied In that remark is the 
ex^ctation that the examination wquld test the skills individ- 
uals need to teach children. That expectation, no doubt shared 
by many, calls for a test of teaching ability or the ability to 
impart lonswledge clearly so that it Is absoited by students. 

Existing certification testing programs, however, do not 
assess teaching ability. As outlined in the question and answer 
section, certiflcatlon tests are usually composed of a test of 
basic skills, a test of professional knowledge, and a test in the 
subject area the candidate Intends to teach. Certification tests, 
mcludlng the NTE, do not cover many elements important to 
ppofeisional ^rfonnance, such as dedication and motivation, 
human relations skills, perseverance, and caring,' Certification 
tests, therefore, cannot be validly used to Infer masteiy of skills 
beyond those typically covered in teacher preparation pro- 
grams. The publisher of the NTE, the Educational Testing 
Service, is adamant about these limitations and specifically 
states that the test should not be used "to determine compensa. 
tion, retention, termination, advancement, pay supplements, or 
changes In provisional employment status of teachers once they 
are employed."* The president of Educational Testing Service 
refiised to permit the NTO to be used as the Aritaraas recertifi. 
cation test. 

Most certification tests assess the same conwnt: communi. 
cation skills, general knowledge, and professional knowled|e. 
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with the NTE, communication skills include reading* writing, 
and listening. General knowledge includes mathcmntics, 
science, social studies, literature, and fine arts. Professional 
knowledge includes classroom management, school law, and 
student assessment* Specific categories within some of these 
skill areas are shown in figure 3* 



ngurt 3, Sample Content of the 
NTE Core Battery 

Communication Sklllsi Reading 

Understanding the explicit content of a written message 

Clarifying a written message 

Judging the nature and merits of a writccn message 

Communication Skillsi Wrltltig 
Gmmmar and syntax 
Sentence correction 

Communication Skills: Liatinlng 

Basic message comprehension 
Analysis of a message 
Evaluation of a message 
Feedback and responsa 

Geniral Knowltdgei Literature and Vim Arts 
Recognizing basic elements and works of litei^ture and 
flne arti 

Analyzing and interpreting works of literature and fine 
arts 

Relating works of literature and art to one another 

Gtntral Knowledgii Mathemati^ 
Number sense 

Using numbers to quantify thinking 

Recognizing and using mathematical relationships 

Understanding the mathematical basis of measurement 

Undarstanding deductive reasoning 

Inteipreting graphic, symbolic, and verbal material 

Profi^iona] Knowledge 

Planning objectives, diagnosing needs. Identifying 

resources, and designing instruction 
Implementing conditions that facilitate laaming 
Evaluating student achiavament 
Knowledge of students' constitutional rights 
Understanding extm^laisroom Influancai on teacher 
and studants 

Knowledge of the teaching profassion and professional 
teaching behaviors 



Tlia categories that are assessed tell only part of the story, 
TTia categories are broad ^d can cover a wide raiga of items. 
Number sense, for example, can range firom simple counting to 



advanced algebraic estimation. Tu provide the reader with a 
beUer indication of the test content, three 1982 NTE items of 
average difflculty , selected by NTE staff, are shown In figure 4. 
Tlie interested reader is referred to the NTE Study Guide to 
obtain a more thorough understanding of the NTE content. 



Hgure 4, Sample Items from the NTE 

1. Suppose that a car averiiges a certain number of 
kilometers per hour going one way on a 500 kilometer 
trip, and on the ittum trip along the same itJUte its 
average rate is twice as fast* Which statement is true 
nUmi the return trip? 

A) The time it takes is twice as long, 

B) TTie time It takes is half as long. 

C) Both the rate and the time are doubled. 

D) Both the rate and time are halved, 

E) Nothing about the time can be deter- 
mined. 

2, Keats must be the finest poet to have written in the 
English language; after all, he wrote the finest poem. 

The author of the statement assumes which of the 
following? 

A) A poet should be judged by his or her 
best poem. 

B) Most of Keat*s poetry is great. 

C) Poets are concerned about how their 
poems are judged. 

D) Keats' poetry is widely read. 

E) There are better foets than Keats, but 
they did not write in English* 

3, Good insmictlonal planning is built around the idea 
that what leamem will leam is most often determined 
by 

A) what they should know 

B) what their teacher knows 

C) how and why they leam 

D) who does the teaching 

E) what par ents and administrators desire 

Soufcaj A Guide to the NTE Core Battery Tests, Princeton* Hh Educa- 
lionaJ TesUng Service, 1984. Copyrighi, 1982, 1984, Educaiiontl 
Testing Sefvice. Repfoduc^ with permission. 



Item 1 is from the Oeneml Knowledge mathematics test. 
The coirect answer, option B, was selected by 62% of the 
examinees who took the test of General Knowledge at its first 
administttion in November 1982. Item 2 is from the Commu* 
nlcation Skills reading test. The comet answer, option A, was 
selacled by 66% of the examinees. Item 3 is from the Test of 
Profession^ Knowledge. The cofrect answer, option C, was 
selected by 65% of the examinees. 
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As evidenced by these rcpfcscntaUve Items, The Core 
batten^ tests urn not dlfflculi. The Tait of Communiefltlon Skills 
is designed to assess basic reading, writing and listening skills 
needed to teach effectively. Tlie Test of General Knowledge 
covers knowledge that the well-edueotcd teacher should know, 
Advocatei for these tests argue that ^ople who cannot pmn o 
test of basic ikills and knowledge test should not placed in a 
position where they are responilble for the education of chil- 
dren. fiecauBe these tests cover basic skills, they are often 
viewed as comprising a basic literacy test. TTic use of the word 
"literacy", however, is a misnoiiier as the tcon often refen Just 
to basic reading skills. 

Validation studies conducted in Indiana,^ Louisiana,* 
Maryland*^ Mississippi p» Montanat' New Mexico,'^ New 
York*** North Carolina*" Tennessee" and Virginia'* have 
found this content of the NTE to H appropriate for their stales. 
FDllowing the precedents established in United Staies v. South 
CaroUna,^^ the validation studies conducted by the states i^ly 
upon panels of experts to evaluate the instruments and attest to 
their validity, 

RancI members are typically comprised of tcachera, ad- 
ministratofH, and teacher educators from within the state, TTiey 
address issues of 

1) opportunity to learn, 

2) coverage, 

3) relative emphasis^ 

4) content appropriateness, and 

5) job relevance. 

T^ese questions are summariEed in flgufe 5 and are de- 
scribe in more detail on the following pages. 

The validation process, which is based on legal piecedent, 
is designed to demonsMa that the test reflects knowledge and 
academic skills ^at exwinees have had an opportunity to 
le^. Having withstood judicial examination, this content and 
validation process is somewhat entrenched. In all likfliho^, 
states interested in breakin| this pattern will have dlfflculty 
establishing new legal precedents, an undertaking which Is 
ex^nsive, both politically and practically. 



Opportunity to Learn 

In validatiag the NTB, Ac expert panel membeii are first 
aske if student enrolled in a stendard teacher preparation 
^gram would have had m opportunity to \um the answer to 
each question as pm of the teacher prepmtion profram. A test 
question is classU^ as a^o^ate if mom dian S0% of tho^ 
able to mi^e a judpfieni indicate diit at least 90% of the 
sttden^ bad m o^itaniQf to iMnn tibe item. Usually over 
90% of the itenB cm N evaluated and over 95% of the items 
are found to be a^mpiate. 



Figure f . Validation Questiotis Asked of 
Ttaeher CertiflcAllon T^ts 

OPPORTUNITY TO LEARNi Docs tach test question 
focus on material that at least 90% of the teacher cduca* 
tion students would have had an opportunity to learn? 

RELATIVE EMPUASISi Is the relative cmphosis 
given to major content topics in the lest the same as, 
more than, or less than the emphasis given the topic in 
the curriculum? 

COVERAGE! Are there any major content topics not 
covered In the tests that are part of the curriculum? 

CONTENT APPROPRIATENESSi How would the 
ovcmll similarity between the test content and the teacher 
education cuirlculum Nst be described? 

JOB RELEVANCEi What is the degree to which the 
content of the test is ^levant to the job of the beginning 
practitioner— crucial, important, questionable, not rele^ 
vant? 

%mm\ EducitiDnil TfciUng S^fvlca, Report on a Study of the NTE 
Biiiery Tests by the Stit§ of New Mf xto. Augiiic. I9S3. 



Relative Emphasis 

The second task is to judge the emphasis placal on the 
major content topics on the test compared to the emphasis 
placed on those topics in the college programs. The skill areas 
liit^ in flgure 3 aiB examples of topics within tests. Panel 
memben Mt asked whether the emphasis in the curriculum Is 
die samet more dian, or less th^ the emphasis in the test* 

An issue arises on how to analyze Uiis information* Cm- 
sider, for example, a situation in which half the panel memben 
f^l that the test overemphasizes a topic, half believe that the 
topic is underemphasi^, and no one believes the test and the 
curriculum equally emphasize the topic* If one concentrates 
solely on the ^rcent of people indicating equal emphasis, then 
the topic would be completely inappropriate, 

One abroach taken in teacher certification test validation 
studies is to compute an index of **difference In relative emirfia^ 
sis" (DRE)» which Is b^ed on die relative percents of panel 
members who f^l there Is a difference in emphasis* This 
abroach has the net e fftct of one vote for overemphasis and 
one vote for underemphasis, i.e . two votes for equal emphasis. 

Using the DRB, states ure finding that the tests properly 
emphasize the topics taught in the curriculum. ITia tests of 
Prof^slonal Knowledfe and Oentral Knowledge have the best 
match* Hie Communication Skills tests typically have the 
priest match. 

Coverage 

The third task asked of panel member Is for them to i 
identify m^jof content topics in the curriculum that are not 
include among the test intent topics. In virtually ev^ 



valjdttHfm study, pm$\ members idcniKy mming iopk%. I here 
l» lliite agrccfmni, however, witti regard fo thm^ mi%m^ 
topics, Often foplcs thai mmimmd fn pmtl members am 
alrcaciy ifwludcd In ihci icm or arr matcnaU of fvglortiil inief * 
est 



ra*k, Mecling ilm Job rclcviince t:n(criii nor ii^sofc ihttt 
iicm« ImjKMfanl m ihe Job oriciidiirig «rr mUuM in the lest. 



Content Appropriateness 

ITie fourth tok It fo evalumc the similarity t^twccn iha 
teati and th^ curriculum, TTii^ k dam by mklng paftcl rmmbcr^ 
to mkct from four options: 

Test iopkn 

1) parallfl eufrlculum vcty ckisdiy 

2) \um mm iitnmmm but not appreciable 

3) havg gimi# ftppfeciable differences 

4) have lliile simlltriiy. 

Usually, less than 20% of Ww pmrnl members ieiett tha 
ftut qpiioii fiif iMiii of tij€ tcnti, Moit panel TOmt^m believe 
11^ teifi do not parallel the eurrkulyni claiely. In validation 
itudlei, the ielecCltin uf options I or 2 1^ Intirprcled m signify^ 
Ing aeeeprabic appfopriateness. The General Knowledge mu 
m fated m most similar lo the cumculum with matchci of 
70-80 percent not uiicommon. The Profei$l0na! Knowledge 
and Communication Skilli te^fri fare resfK^fably, but less v;clL 



Job Relevance 

Hntlly, panel members urn a^ked to judge the degree to 
which the tontent of the tests U relevant to the Job of beginning 
tf iehen In their state, ftmel members detemine whether each 
item lit 

DCftidjil 

2) Important 

3) QycstionaWe 

4) Not relevant 

A question Is eoflsidered relevant tf either option I or 2 is 
lelected. 

Alfwit ill the items wlihm the tests are vlew^ as ei^r 
cnwW or Important, l\m CommunleatJon Skilli test lyptcally 
has tto largest nymbef of ftlevant ittms, followed by tte Test 
of Geaenl Knowledp and tim Test of Professional Knowl^ 
^ge. Often 80% w iron of ite items nmt the criteria. 

Tte t^k of Judging job relevwi^ does not involve l^nti- 
Qfiiig whe^ the crucial m imp^tMt J^ eleimnti am ^ver^ 
^ the mu. Ratf^, tht qu^tlon is tik^ tte mto way mmtuii 
m fba skills mvm^ by tte test relevant? An item Mseaing 
^ abiH^ to m two ftiK^tions, for cjiampte, that ii relevant to 
tt^jt* of teaching, ml^i iiiciu^ la tte tot, airf w^ld 
mm the criteria of tWs valiAtflon task. An item earning itm 
Mlity m m£h action of fi^«is, m mm addng why a 
mmmm deaoiiyMtaf k ii^ed, wilJ mi be ti^lucM in die 



I*assing Scores 

BacI) slafo rnuiJ dciertnino the level of iwrfofmancc It 
ttpam ofB mjnimilly qualifictl npplicant forccrtifleatlon. Tfie 
pniccss Involves systcniflllciilly galhcring and analyzing Judg. 
mcnts made b) Experienced jcachers. admlnlstratofi. and 
teacher educators wUhIn the slate. These jud|mentii arc then 
comblnwl to form a "study icorc" or the icore that the Judges 
feci would be obtained by a minimally qualified individual if 
the teil were perfectly valid and perfestiy rcllaWe, Since the 
lcs!4 arc not perfct Uy valid, the State Departmcftt of Education 
then takes ihc crron of measurement into account and cMnb- 
lishcs a passing score which is difrcreni. nlmost nlway* jnwcr, 
ihaii the study scofc. 

There arc several approaches to quantifying judgnicnis as 
part of the sltndMd.setting process, 'typically, the proces* flisi 
involvcii developing a hypotheticnl rcfcfcnce group of mini, 
mally qualifled Individuals just graduaiing from teacher pfepa- 
ration pfogmms. 

With thi» hypotheticnl reference group In mind, panel 
membcra then estimate the percent of individuals in the group 
thai would be able to coirectly answer each »ju&ai6n. The 
average estimated perwnts of minimally qualified people that 
would aniwcr coftecily are then added to detcnnine the itudy 
score for the test. 

Because of imprecision in estimating the study icor« and 
In measuring a etndidatc's ibility, minimally qualifl^ candl. 
dates do not nMCssarily obtain scores above the study scois. If 
the study score, which represents the score that would be 
obtained if the test were ^rfectly valid, were adopted as the 
^iBg mm, then some qualiflcd candidates would mm 
likely fail the lest and be improperly denied eertifieatlon^ 

State Departments of Education are leflt widi inaking a 
difflcult decision; should these errom in measurement be taken 
info consideration In deienninlng the passing scoi?? If lo, in 
what direction should the adjustment be made and how I vge an 
adjustonent? An tdjusinjent upward would raise the standard 
and make It more difflcult for individuals who are less than 
minimally qualifi^ to enter the profession. A downwaitl ad- 
Justment would retult in fewer rejections of Individuals who are 
just minimally quatifled. 

As shov™ in table 4. 12 out of 13 states using the NTE 
aijusted the ^ing wores to be lower than the study sewes. 
Only Rhode Island chose to use the swre the state panel 
exp^trf to be oblBined by a minimally qualifled individual. 
TTje passing wores range from a low of 630 to ■ high of 657, 
and ivertge 8 points less than the study scores. 

Jh^e «« »l«ively lirge •djuitmeots. The standard 
enws of measurement nmge for the Commynjcition SUlJs. 
Oeuenl Knowtedgc, mi ftof(^iontl Knowledge tesa ue 



3,5, 3.5 flfitl 3,8, wspcctlvcly. Tlie average adju^tfncm, then* 
in two *famlftrd cfmr$ of mcasiircmciii duwnwnrd. 

Vm mtrnt of \\w adjustment in in reduic the prcjbiibiliiy 
of erroricouiily rejecting a minjfriiilly i|iiidincd applicant. With 
m 8«p<jlni adjuMmcni. there in n Imn ihiin I In I ,(K» chuntc of 
rejeciing ^ cjUfllified appllcam wham mUm\ ability is 4 points 
flbova the study score. The udju.itmcni^, however, also greatly 
inmm^ the pmbability of accepting an unqunlificd applicant. 
With an 8*point downward adju^rmcnt, there 1^ now an 8 in 10 
chance of aeecpting m umjuallfied applicant who&c actuiil 
ability li 4 points below the study acore. Put moilm way, the 
7* to 9'pojnt downward adjusimenti frt)m thg avcrap ^»tudy 
scoren raise the pass rates from approxlmalcly 66 percent, 61 
perccrtf , and 74 percenr on the Communication Skills, Oencral 
Knowledge, and Ihtif^sional Skills test^ to approximately 82 
percent, 81 percent, anil 88 pcreeni, reipeetively.^* 

With these downwardly adJuHlcd passing leorcs, the ac^ 
tual number of items one needs to answer eorreetly in order to 
pm% m eHiiminniions is relatively low. The mi thm%mn^ 
Knowledge mt, for eiiflmple, in tomprised of 104 questions. 
Ttte avefflge pa^^ing score set by states using the test was M2. 



To obtain thi^ score, one only needs to an^iwcr 47 of the 104 
items coffectly. j^is^iing scure^ range fruin 35 items fn the state 
with the lowest pnmng score to sS Item^i In the mm with the 
hi0ma passing mnm. llw mi k mm^ m the basis of the 
nutnber of correct answers without Rubtnicting iH)lntM ftir Incor* 
rcet answers or umltt^ii tpmstions. Oiven the statistical proba* 
bility, one could expect to answer 21 question.^ correctly by 
randoinly marking the answer sheet. Candldaie^ also have 
niultlple op{H3rtynitic^ to take the cxamtiuitton, 



Passing Rates 

Given that the tests are i ot ditlicult md that the passing 
scores appear to be relatively low, one would expect virtually 
everyone to pans leachef certincalion eKaminationH. Vcf, ihiii i$ 
nai tim case, As shown in lable 4, passing rateji vary from 79 
percent In New York to 94 pea^em in Kimsa^. Tlie average 
pmUig rale i** about 87 percent. 



Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louiiiand 
Mississippi 
Montana 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Mwde Island 
Tennessee 
^^inla 



mmimum 
maximum 

mean 



Table 4. Stufly Scmen^ Actual Passing Scores, 
and Rates for States Using the NTE 
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Had itudy icoiics, milicr ihan ndlmcd hmim, tmn mal 
ii the passing scores, palling mm would have been consider* 
ably lower. Umd on the national distribuiiort of %mm%, the 
passing mim would hiivc been 12 to 20 p^rumi lower on ciich 
of the three imi$, Thii impllci ihat pouMy 8,000 cHndklnfcs in 
13 states hav^ scores In the safety range between the study 
score and the mimt cutofT scort used by the state. 



Summary 

I . Ih^ most commonly used teacher certiflcotion test, the NTE 
€rm battciy, Is comprised of rests of Communication Skills, 
Ocneril Knowlcdga, and ProfciilonMl Kiiowkdgc. 

2* Validation studies conducted for state dcpartmenti of cduca* 
lioti and involving teacherst teacher educAtori and adminiiira^ 
tors nnd thai iheie mm do kmm the kiiowlcdge and skills 
developed in teachcf preparation jw-ogramg, 

3* Passing scores range from about 35 to 55 percent of the 
items. In eitablishing the passing icoreji^ most states have 
made sizable adjuitments to allow for errors of measurement. 
The adjustments have reduced the probability of failing a 
mafginally qualified eandidate, al lh# coNt of iiKreaslng the 
probability of passing a mafginally unqualifled indivtduaL 

4, The avenge passing rate for the ten NTE itatei providing 
data Is about 87 percent. Had adjustments not been made in 
determining the eytoff score, the avenge pasiing rate would 
have betf^ fubitantially less. 
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Assessment of the Teaching Skills of Beginning 

Teachers 

What problems are addressed by beginning teacher assessment 
programs? 

How do beginning teacher assessment programs function? 
What efifecta can be expected? 
What problems are encountered? 



In a lowing number of itaies, progmmi have bean esiab- 
llshcd for beginning teachers designed to provide them wit!i 
isilitanec during their first yeari of teaching and defermlne 
whether they will ba eligible for fegular certlflcaiion, Seven 
states cuftently use formal observation systems as part of their 
beginning teacher program. This section describes the pro* 
cesses generally being Implemented in statewide beginning 
teacher pro^mia and provides an examination of the content 
and use of these classroom observation Initruments* 

III the MteratLac on teaching, it has become popular to Wat 
"intemshjp* , **iriduction year", and "beginning teacher pm* 
gram" as synonymous. These programs are designed for 
teachers who have no pHof teaching experience. Th^ intern in 
issued a letter of employment, and he or she assumes the full 
lesponslbill^ of # teaching ^fessional under a proviiional 
teaching certificate. 

Wth Internship programs, the life of a teacher is no longer 
neatly divided Into two phases, preserviee and Inservlee, 
Teacher {^ucatlon beeom^ a continuum which begins with 
admission Into a teacher education pro^m and ^n proems 
into the t^her*s piofessional life. ' 

Pot clarity, this s^tion will use ^'beginning teacher pro* 
pam** to denote fte program itself, and th^ term "inicm" to 
identify the beginning ^acher 



Problems Addressed by Beginning 
Teacher Programs 

Research on interns concludes that they ofen lack, and 
know that they lack, competent in planning for insmjction, 
evaluating stu^ni woric. nwtivating student, and adjusting to 



Tto leete wt$ wtimm by Om^ OiIItoo, W«teB Ito^ky Uaivmio^. 



the classfwm environment.^ This lack of competence is often 
compounded by the problems beginning teachers face, includ- 
ing the pressures raised In adjusting from the relatively relaxed 
life of a itudent to the demanding life of a teacher, and the 
realities of teaching compafed to the expectations,^ Itie pms- 
sures encountered by beginning teachers apparently m enough 
to discourage many from itaying beyond the fmi few years of 
teaching** 

Beginning teacher programs are designed to serve two 
major purpoiesi 

1) Tlifty address the pmblem of some first-year teachers 
who are not ready to assume full classroom responsibilities 
without additional on4he-job assistance. The progmms provide 
a support ftinction. Mentor/peer teacheni often engage in the 
asaesinMnt m diat they can work with new teachers on im- 
prpvement activities. 

2) They provide a quality screen. TTie weak Intern who 
€«not be tem^iated through supervision is identifi^ and 
deni^ full certification, TOc princjpars assessments ar^ often 
the basis for evaluation and recommendation for certification. 



Instructional Development 

Seven states impleimsnUng teglnning teacher prognimi 
employ ctosroom observadon insteuments to assess tkc in- 
tern's sWlIs, Th^ ciMsroom observation instruments have 
b^n <teveIop«i using one of two methods. 

In the "consensus method", which descended from the 
competency based teacher education (CBTE) movement of the 
early 1970's, the designers develop an exhaustive list of 
te«*her ^mpetenelei. In many cases, a crDss-section of loc^ 
p^ple, ineluding re^^ntatives from institudons of higt^r 
education, ^bool prpfesiionals, ai^ In some cases, nwmbeis 
of the lay commuttlQ?, develop the competencies. 
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tlio compgfencies tire typicully iiicntificd based on a mm- 
Ing prmm$ wherein a larga Hit of competencies are genemted, 
categorized, organlxcd into a framework for efTiclcnt use* isnd 
fliid tasted. Decisions about which campctcncics to include In 
the flnal liit are made by the con^^ensus of the group of 
repfcscntttlives. That is, when Iha group agmcs that a particular 
competency k valuable for the inierrJ to attain, then the compe^ 
tency k Ineludcd In the flnal list. Thii prwcss implies that the 
competancles can be observed when raters come Into the 
clmroom. 

In contrast to the consensus method, there is the ^'research 
review method**, employed by a Iwger number of slates. TTijs 
method requires a group of education professionals to read the 
relevant reseai^h thoroughly and develop a list of research^ln- 
formed competencies related to effective teaching. Typically, 
the competencies identified using this approach are similar to 
those used in observation insrnjmeni.^ deiigned for praceps^ 
produce research studies. 



5) independent practice, either Kcatwork or honiework, 
which is designed to reinforce the content Nlng Mudlcd; 
and 

fi) regular review to maintain the currency of the material 
that has b^^n studied over the year. 

While there are variations acm^s the states, the seven 
aBiessmcnt programs all incorporate these six feaiures of pro- 
viding Instruction and managing time. 

Table 3 contains a list of the performance assessment areas 
identifled by the seven states with observation systems. While 
the hMn differ, all seven states are concerned with planning 
for instruction, pi^sentatlon, and classr^m management. This 
is not to say that them are no differences. Human relations 
skills and professional behavior are considered important by 
Oeorgia. Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Virginia, Florida, 
Georgia, and Oklahoma aim include sfudent evalunlion. 



Content 

Both the group consensus method ajid the research review 
method identify two salient characteristics of effective begin- 
ning teachcra: efficient use of time and a high rate of on-task 
behavior. 

Oeorgla, for example* where performance assessment was 
flni implemented, employs a group consensus method. Hie 
competencies and indicators focus on teacher behavion dem* 
©Mating an Intern's skill in promoting interaction, organizing 
Ifiitoiclion, preaeming information, managing the classroom, 
md maintaining a healthy and stable clasiroom environment. 

Tlia performance asseiiment program in Florida has a set 
of goals simllaf to that of Georgia's, In contrast to Georgia, 
however, the developers In Florida combed the literature on 
teacher effectiveness and then generated a list of behavioral 
Indieafors of effective teiching as demonswied by resaai^h. 

The similarity of results is undeRcorc4 by the fact that the 
models of teaching implied by the diffcmnt insmiments capnire 
die same six phases of Insmjction ouUined in the current 
research on teaching:^ 

1) daily review of previous work; 

2) prescntoUon of subj^t matter with an emphasis on the 
efficient u^ of time and materials; 

3) guided student practice, i^Iuding a) fiequent question- 
fng to pracdce learnt knowledge and skills and choking 
for comprehension, b) cuing to maintain academic focus, 
and e) insmiciing the whole group; 

4) feedback and correction, whe^ the teacher either 
piuses superim' academic perfoitnance or corrects or cl^- 
Ifles tncmM student p^omun^p 



Process 

Each of the seven states using pcrformaiice as^esi^mant 
mstruments provides assistance to the intern at least diroughout 
the first year of teaching. Typically, supervisor committees 
for beginning teachers are responsible for observing dte Interns 
and providing feedback about performance as measured on the 
observation instniment, 

The committee is usually comprised of the building ^n- 
cipal, a teacher educator, and a supervisory clasiroom teacher. 
Each eommlttte member underg^s some training in how to 
ob^rve using die designated classroom instrument, The super- 
visory teacher is Bsslgned to work closely with the intern 
lluoughout the ym. 

The intern Is ^ically eJEpected to be observed nine times 
during the year, with each committee memter making thr^ 
visits. After each observation, die observer and the intern am 
ex^ct^ to meet to discyss the lesson, TTie intern's sttengths 
and -!aknesses aro identifled. The supervisoo^ classroom 
teacher dien worics with the intern on developing Uic skills in 
need of improvement. By way of this committee, beginning 
teacher as^sment propami provide a coUaboradve arrange- 
ment where the focus is on guiding the Intern to become the 
best teacher possible. 

Where a n^mter of die conwnittee identifies a weak ^ 
missing skiH, tutorials and teainlng are provl After a year, 
if two members of the beginning teacher ^mmittee a^ the 
intern still lacks essentia skills, then either the employment of 
die intern is temiinat^ or anodier year of internship is itcom* 
mended. If, after a second year, there is litUe or no ac^p^^^ 
improvenmnt, then the intern is denirt a teaching ^flcata. In 
practice, weak interns often recognlie their ^flciencies and 
leave the i^fession. 

Th% ^omB is usually cxplainid in the stote*s legisladM 
or mandate. There is a body of research, however, that indi* 
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Table 5, Arena of Performnncc Ai^cssment In Slates wHh Bc^fiiiilfifi Teacher Amssfiiefil PrtigratiiH 



State 


Hfiommm AnmnHmem Areas 




Morltia 

(and Kcmucky)* 


Planning 

Manogcmcnt of Student Conduct 
Instructional Organbjiion and Devclopfneni 
Frcsentation of Subject Mnttcr 
Verbal and Nonverbal Communication 
Evaluation of Student Achievement 


Georgia 


Teaching Plans and Materials 
Classrc^m Procedures 
Intcr^rsonal Skllh 
Professional Standards 
Student Perceptions 


Wilfih f^firfilmn 

i^uilll WlfiMllf!<l 


Management of Instructional Time 
Managenient of Student Behavior 
Instructional Presentation 
InstnJCtional Monitoring 
Instmctional ftedback 


Okiahoma 


Human Relations 
Teaching and ABRessmenf 
Claairoom Management 
Profeisionalism 


South Caroiina 


Planning 

Classrcmm Processes 
Classroom Management 
Human Relations 


Vifglnia 


Planning 

Lesson Development 
Instructional Management 
Classroom Management 
Affective Climate 
Evaluation 


• Floridi »nd Kcntiicky use ihe mm ififtryment. " " ^ ™ 



cates that much of what Is expected simply does not take place. 

The processes used by the different states vary* In Geor- 
gia, for example* the observers are employees in a network of 
17 regional assessment centers located throughout the state* 
South Carolina provides an extensive training and observer 
evaluation program. Virginia provides tmlnlng workshops 
throughout the state offering instriiction in each of its assessed 
skill areas* 



Effects and Implications 

TTie proponents of bepnning teacher assessment 
claim that (tm intimship experienee provides an op^rttinity for 
interos to develop their skills In a closely supervise setting. In 



the process, not only do interns develop* but so do mentor 
teacher, principals, and teacher education prDgrams, 

By being placed in the role of transmitting knowledge of 
teaching and being responsible for supervising the intern, the 
mentor teacher can be expected to experience a certain degr^ 
of professional growth in su^rvlsoiy skills as w«f!l as in skills 
covered by the observation system. 

Beginning teachet programsi which incorporate the prin- 
cipal or supervisor in the system, require them to leani to 
obsen^e teacher behavior with the state-designated insmimcnts* 
l^ese insmiments, which represent the latest interpretations of 
efleciive teaching and may force the principal to identify exem- 
plan of eff^tive teaching. Participation in this pr^esi could 
also enrich the more experienced educator's underitanding of 
effective teaching behaviore derived from researeh. 
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TTie usy of beginning teacher osBd$?»nicnt programH can 
also ^ mpecml to influence Icachcf education programs* In 
some cases, teacher cduciirlon programs have been organized 
flround the skills as^^e^sed by the beginning teacher programs, 
pc use of the asscsimcnt instrument as part of siudcnl teach- 
ing in relatively comfnon. Since feacher education progrflm.s 
cannot afford to graduate candldatci who have a shallow 
knowledge of the principleg Included In the performance in- 
struments, the instrumenlg force a closer alignment between 
teacher training program.^ and the skills the mm deems impor- 
tant for teachers* 



Problems and Limitations 

As pointed out in Qllm chaplers, paper and pencil tests 
cannot assess many of the characteristics one often as.HociatcH 
with effective teacher, such as caring, dedication, and sensi^ 
tlvity. In theory, observation systems help fill that void. Obser^ 
valion systems, however, are not wllhout their own concept 
tual, theoretical, technical, and methodological deficiencies/ 

An underlying assumption of classroom nb.^arvation sys- 
tems Is that their use will promote student achievement.* There 
is little research, however, to demonstrate this. In other words, 
there IS little evidence that intcms who exhibit these bchavioi^ 
yield students who perform better on standardized tests. 

Observation instmrnents take snapshots of behaviors. 
T*iy do not necessarily reflect the actions a teacher would take 
as part of routine behavior or the actions the students would 
t^c in the absence of observers. The msearch used in develop- 
ing some of the instruments cites behaviors in isolation, not as 
a composite. The process, therefore, has been accused of 
amusing only whetl^r the candidate knows the skills and 
expectations listed on the observation form. TTie process can- 
not evaluate the teachcr*s skills in a complete context. 

TTie systems genenliy take a narrow view of teaching, 
namely meeting with students. This is counter to current views 
of teaching as a wide array of knowledge, skills, and disposi- 
tions that are displayed outside of pupil contact hour^. An 
effmive teacher, for example, must be able to learn new 
material and organize it conceptually. This does not take place 
in the classroom before students. 

T^ researeh methods used to determine what teachers 
ought to be able to do are frequently based on the coirelations 
between behaviors exhibited by experienced teacher and stu- 
dent outcomes. Although there is some emerging evidence that 
these behaviors can be taught to new and inexperienced 
teachers, little is really known about the transfer of these 
findings. It may not be realistic to expect observation systems 
to lead to longtenn change or improvement. 

Moreover, state iystems m not able to coniidcr the 
sp^iflc circumstances of local schools. T^ey must look for the 
same skills and behavior regardless of what the schools or 



students are like. This Ih not realistic. Teaching Is not the same 
cvcrywhcm, 

Hnnlly, costs should be eonMdcrcd, Observiition systems 
require expensive training, rctnuning, and cviiluation of raters 
in addition to providing for .Mgnlllcant amouniii of release time. 



Summary 

Beginning teacher asscs.smcnt programs arc designed to 
increase the quality of instruction In the classroom. Typically, 



1, Provide for the IdentiHcaiion of interns who either do not 

posses?! bo^ic knowIcdMC about effective fc^iching or cimnof 
implement it; 

2, Yield diagnostic information for a§si.sling the weak Intern in 
developing his or her skills; 

3, Are based on effective teaching research identifying specific, 
desirable skills and attributes; 

^ 4. Potentially enhance the effectiveness of mentor teachers and 
the principal in their playing leadership roles; 

5. ^tentially impf^ve the ccHjrdinution of teacher education 
pmgrams and classroom needs; and 

6, Have not been sufficiently evaluated in terms of their actual 
effects or in terms of instrument validity. 
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IV. 

State-by-state Descriptions 



Introduction 

As of April 1987, evciy stale except Alaika and Iowa had 
elthar Implemented or was planning to implement some fofm of 
teacher testing pro-am. In the pages thai follow, state testing 
pmgrdm^ for admission to teacher education progmmi, initial 
ceftlfleation, on-the-job peiformanca, and reeertifleation are 
deicriM. 

The most popular forms of teacher testing are admissloni 
testing and certification testing. Tables 6 and 7 contain sum* 
mmt$ of state^level activities in Uiese areas. Twenty-seven 
states have admissions testing propams and 44 states have 
ceitiflcatlon testing propmnB, 

As shown in table 6, 23 states have ali^ady implemented a 
testing proptm for admitting students into teacher ^ucation 
programs. Another 4 states are scheduled to Implement pro- 
pams in the near fuwre. The Pre^ftofessional Skills Test 
(PPST) is the most frequently used admissions test. Other tests 
diat are used include the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Ameri- 
can College Testing Pmpams* college admissions test, and 
custom-made teste. Almost all of the stites that have admis* 
sions testing programs also test proipvUve teachcn as a re- 
quiriment for initial ^rtiflcation. 

The average ^s rite for admissions tests, for those states 
lOTviding date* Is apprpxlmaiely 72 percent* Conn^ticut has 
the lowest passing rate, with 55 pertccnt passing; Nevada has 
the highest passing rata, with 95 percent passing* These 
numbers^ however, must be int^reted with caution as the 
stetes use different deflnitjons. Some refer to the percent of 
individuals passing per adminlstt^on, some the percent of 
individuals who ultimately pass after repeated attempts, and 
other states only report pass rates by subtests (e.g. professional 
Imowledge, teeing). Compiuisons ^d computotions based on 
these flgures must r^gnize Oiat posing rates will vary as a 
function of the deflnition used. Since the numben are clo^ly 
related, usually within 10 percent of each oUier, tiie variation is 
not excessive a^ rou^ comparisons are a^imi^ate* 

As showQ in table 7, 26 stal^ am currently testing pr^ 
spective teactos as a certiflcation requirement. AnoUier 18 
Stetes are ich^ul^ to implement ^grams in the near ftiture. 
The NTB is Incoiporated Into flie l^est numb^ of ^flcation 
testing ptQgmm. Mier tests that m used include fte fte- 
ft©f(^iooti SkUb Tm, tkm California Basic Eduction SUlls 



IWi le^oa w« pf^rod ^ Uii^a^ M. Rate Md lU^ 



Tests and custom-made tests, in 31 stales, the tests include 
basic skills; in 29 statcsp the tests Include subject ai^a knowl- 
edge. 

T1)# average pmu rate on initial teacher certification tests, 
for those stetes providing date* is approximately 83 percent. 
Delaware has the lowest pass rate, with 69 percent passing; 
Kansas has the highest, with 94 percent passing. As with 
admission teit passing rates, these passing rates incorporate 
different deflnitions and should be interpreted with caution. 

Three stetes are testinf or have recently tested pfacticing 
teachera as a requirement for r^rtiflcationr Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, and Texas. Each of these stetes is using custom-made teste, 
T^e Texas test covered basic reading and writing skills, A totol 
of 98,6 percent of the 247,000 teachew taking die test in 
1986-87 passed « The Aricansas and Georgia progranis Include 
tests of subject area skills. These stetes m providing multiple 
opportunities for teacher to pass the teste over a two-year 
period, %e two-year perit^s will eiid in 1987 In Arkansas and 
1988 in Oeorgla, 

Seven stetes have implemented formal obsen^atlon sys- 
tems for ^ginning teachers: Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Nortii Carolina, Soutii Carolina, and Virginia, These programs 
usually provide insistence for beginning teachera and result in a 
recomfnendation to die stete tiiat delemines wheUier die candi- 
date will receive regular certiflcation. Kentucky uses die In- 
stoument developed in Florida. The rest of die stetes use 
custom-develop^ ob^rvation systems, 

tliese descriptions were compiled by OERI steff from a 
variety of sources and conflrm^ by die stete directori of 
testing in November 1986, and again in April 1987. Whettj 
possible, stete documente were used to povlde Uie information 
under each ^goiy. CHberwise, histories wero ex- 

tracted from J.T. Sandefur*s Compemcy Assessment of 
Tethers: The 1986 Report; certiflcation requirements from 
Impact of State Policy on Entrance into the Teaching 
Profession by M^aret Goerte, RuUi Ekswm, and Richard 
Coley; and die numbeii of emergency teaching cartlflcate 
holders from The Condition of Teaching: A State by State 
Analysis, 1985, by C. Emily Msrttzer* Tlie descriptions wete 
tiien ^t » die dir^tors of stete teacher testing proprnms for 
conflrmadon in November 1986, Tlirty-ei^t stetes respond^; 
most sent ramtions ai^ ^t$, Hie certfication po^ss in 
Mny stetes had change sl^ toe Goeitz report, Conflma- 
tions m changes were obtain^ in November 1986 ftom all die 
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PMiIng Seote»» 




Oiher 


Education 


Implemettiiitlon 






rate' 


tern' 




in place 


when 


Atabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Cafolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Custom 

PPST 

CBEST 

CAT 

Custom 

SAT OR ACT 

CTBS 

NTE 

COMP 

SAT or ACT 

PPST 

PPST 

Mi$o 

NTE 

Misc 

Misc* 

CBEST 

Custom 

PPST 

PPST 

Misc 

Custom ^AT APT 

PjPST.COMP 

PPST 

CAT 


173,172,174 
75%lle 

40%ile 

12,5 OES 
-,645,644 

800.18 

170,171,172 

169,169,170 

636,631,644 

169,169,172 
171,172,173 

BU,/UU, lO 

172,172,171,17 
70%ite 


80% 

79 

77 

58 
53 

63 
n/a 

n/a 

95 
n/a 
n/a 

77 
67 
n/a 
71 
n/a 
n/a 
68 

n/a 


C 
C 

c 

c 
c 

C.P 

c 

C.P 

c 
c 

C 

c 

C 

CP 

c 

C 

c,p 

c 

C,P 

c 

C.P.R 

c 

c 


1.900 
2,154 
9,562 
2.361 
2,491 
2,170 
3,750 
1,200 
1.820 
1.689 
2.758 
2,253 
258 

4.500 
950 
5,829 
2,400 
1,700 
1,282 
4,000 
10.000 
1,842 
2.007 
2,017 
2.819 
300 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

V 
A 

X 

V 

X 
X 


1987 
1987 

1989 


Totals 


27 


mean ^ 


s 72% 


24, 6, 1 




23 


4 



l£Zltol2KlS!MS mJiS^T'"' '« "» I™ » "» B-i, Skill.. c«™,™i..to 

4. C mum mmmm mu\ P ladj^tM p^omiince testi; R tadisatsi 

5. Numb^ of tMto educiflga popm ptdaam. Dm is ^ nmt recent yair ivii Ubla. 

6. Qldilioma Is schcdukd m suit usis| the TOST la 1919, 



statai by tel^iie. In April 1987, le^ wot again sent 
to dtoetw of testing, diii time to obtain u^ated intomation 
and passing ntei« 

Ttochapt^l^esen^^^neeminf ^mi^lons^ 
oationp ite^itifi^m, and pofmnance assesimnt al^abeti^ 
by sta^. Und^ the h^ing Admission Te§tin|, tiia 



insmiment. histoiy, passing mtBs, and numb^ of ^nt 
ates are d^bed. TTia Ceftifleation Testing ^^ptions in- 
elude who is tes^, the inittument, history, tte posing 
rates, fte certiflattion pio^, and Urn numto of teaclws. 
Under R^ertflc^on T^ng, ^^^pim statos. wto is t^rt, 
histo^, passing mm and number of ^actem t^trt am de- 



Table 7. A Summary of State Teacher Certification Progriims 



Slate 



Aiabarna 

Amom 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conneccicut 

Florida 
Oeorgia 
Hawaii 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansai 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MiisachUietti^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jf rsey 
New Mexieo 
New York 

North Carolina* 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahotna 
Omgon 

^nnsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tanneaiea 

Teim 
Vifginia 
WestMfgifyg 
>\1s€0nsin 



Custom 
Cuitom 
NTE 
CBEST 

NTE 

PPST 

Custom 

Custom 

NTfi 

NTIi 

Custom 

NTE 

PPST.NTE 
NTE 

NTE 
NTE 
NTE 



PPST 
NTE 

NTE 
PPST 

PPST 

PPST 

NTE 

NTB 

NTE 

NTE 



Custom 
CBEST 

NTE 
NTE 

NTE.Custom 

NTE 

NTE 

Custom 

NTE 

Custom 



Coverpgc 



bisic prof 
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X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



31 



X 
X 



X 
X 



24 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



29 



175.175,172 



647,651,648 



I68J68J70 
637,643,641 

^,645,^5 



173.169,172 
639,644,642 

644,648,648 
170,171,172 

173,174,173 
644, - , ^ 
645,644,630 
649.650,646 

631,636,644 



649,657,648 

640,644,635 
639,649,639 



85 
78 

74 



69 
85 

n 

n 



m 

94 
93 

87 



88 

92 



74 
83 
83 

79 

80 



81 
SO 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

85 
n/a 
83 



mean ^ 83% 



Other 
km* 



A 
A 

A 
A 



A,P 



A,P 
A 



A 
A 



A,P 

A 

A 

A 

A 



A,P 



A.P,R 
P 
A 
A 



Nuiiiber of 



22, 7, 3 



36,000 
28,895 
24,085 
179.660 
29,895 

32,467 
5.516 
86,223 
56.321 
9,060 

10,160 
100,497 
49.646 
26,2W 
32,400 

46,840 
12,510 
38,029 
56,333 
88,000 

41,444 
24,772 
47,240 
22.028 
I7.S13 

7,75! 
10,104 
72,858 
14,200 
164,900 

56,084 
8,794 
87.729 
35,000 
24.413 

101,150 
7,548 

36.935 
8,022 

40,000 

185.000 
56,863 
22.557 
45,350 



C€ft' 



J 
n/a 
<J 
3.4 
<.! 

.2 
5.3 
11.6 
17,6 
3 

n/a 

J 
0 

<J 

,7 
3.3 
.7 
,2 
<.l 

.2 
4,2 
4.7 
0 
<.l 

0 
1,3 

2.7 
5.6 
2.4 

n/a 
<,1 
1.0 
1.7 
2.0 

J 

.2 
n/a 
1.3 
n/a 

n/a 
0 

5.9 
2.4 



linplenicniailon 



in ptac« 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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scribed. Fterfomanea Assessment describes who is tested* the 
history, the lupport progmms, the program goals, the assess^ 
itiefit pr^ass. ttie passing rates, md the numter of people 

asseiiodt 

The biggest gaps In these descriptions deal with passing 
rates, While several exemplar states with fully Implemented 
programs, ineluding AriEona and Oregon, publish detailed 
fliinual reports outlining testing activities and passing rates, 
others either wm not coll^lng or not re^rtlng this Infomia- 
tlon. One state could not release either the overall passing rate 
or the passing rate for any skill area. Another was not satl^led 
with the quality of ita data and would not make it public, A 
third does not taiow the number of ^ple falling the ceitiflca^ 
tlon tast in iiie state. Tl\%m slates have had certification fcsiing 
programs for years, yet were unable or unwilling to provide 
basic passing rate dau. 



Many of the states with mandated admissions resting are 
mo not collecting passing rate data* While the mandates stem 
from the states, the programs are not state programs. The tests 
are admifiiitered and used by the locr^ iicges. Apparently, 
these sUtes are not making an effort ti mate this mandated 
reform. 

In addition to differences in levels of reporting, there ai^ 
also large differences with regard to involvement in teacher 
testing, Alaska and Iowa do not have plans to Implement any 
fomi of teacher assessment. Arkansas, Idaho, and Indiana 
apparently have long-standing mandates that have yet to be 
implemented. Several of the southern slates, Including Florida, 
Kentucky, North Carolina. South Cafolirta, and Texas, on the 
other hand, have comprehensive assessment programs involv- 
ing college admissions, certiflcation, and on-the-job perform* 
ance. 
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Admissions Tasting 



Alabama 



StAiusr 

Coverage'. 

(flslrumenti 

i 

Htsioiy: 

Passing Seores* 

Passing Rates: 

No, of Teacher 
Education Gfaduatas: 

Other Admissions 
Requirements: 



In place since November 1981 
High school English language skills 

Alaboma English Language Profleiency Test (ELFD is given 4 times per year. Candidates may 
take the examination as many times as nccessaiy. 

In 1980 the Alabama State Board of Education mandated an English language examination be 
dev^ped and implcmentad m s requirement Ibr eni^ into teacher cducaiion pmgramB. The 
KLKl was developed and implemented the following year. 

Sealed score of 70 

Typically, 80% per test administration 
1,900 in 1984 



SAT minimum required score is 743; or ACT minimum required score Is 16. OPA must be I 2 on 
3.0 scale or 2,2 on a 4,0 scale. Candidates must be interviewed by three faculty members. 
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Certi Acation Testing 



Alabatna 



Status: 
Who: 

Covcrflge: 
InBtniment- 



Passing Scorei: 
Pinsslng Rales: 
Cmiflcation Procmm 



OUier Ceftiflcatiofi 
Riquirements: 

No. of Teachers in 1984: 



In place since 1981 

Aiiyone coming into the state seeking initial teacher certification. Individuuls changing teaching 

Subject area skilli, professional knowbdge 

Alabama Initial Teacher Ceftification Exam (AnCE) 

TTie progmm was mandated by the State Board of Edugation in January 1980. 

Not available 

Approximately 85% ^r test administration 

The basic certiflcate is valid for 8 years. ConUnualion of this certificate requires 9 hours of 
additional credit or 4 yea^ of successful full-time teaching experience, and aatisfactory participa^ 
tion in a prDfessional development progfam, 

The Class A certiflcata is valid for 10 years. It requires a master's degree, completion of an 
approved graduate teacher education program, and a specified amount of teaching experience 
Conunuation of this certiflcate requires 6 additional graduate credit hours or 5 yeare' experience 
and satisfactoty participation in a professional development program. 

The Class AA certificate is the highest certiflcate offered by the state. A sixth-year program of 
study IS required. Continuation of this certiflcate r^ulres 6 additional graduate credit hours and 
satisfactory participation in a professional devilopment program. 

GraduatJon from an approved teacher education progmm 
36,000; 74 (.2%) hold emergency certiflcation. 
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Admissions Testing 



Arizona 



Status: 
Coverage: 

Instrument' 

Histoiy; 



Passing Scores; 



P&ssing Rates: 



No. of Teacher 
Education Graduates: 

Other Admissions 
Requiretnentt: 



In place since January 1986 

Reading, mathematics, writing (multiple choice and essay) 

Pre.Profc8siona! Skills Test (PPST) or alternate basic skllts examination approved by the State 
Board of Education and the Arliona Board of Regents. Arizona Revised Statute I5-533(B). 

Prior to January 1986, teacher education candidates were required to pass the bfl,«*c nkills 
compom nt of the Arizona Teacher Proficiency Bxaminaiion {AtPE) composed of qutitions 
assessing skilli In reading, mathematics, and grammar. A passing score of 80% for each scrtion 
was required before admission to any of the stotc's three colleges of education was flpproved. 

This policy was in effect for 2 years until the Arizona Board of Regents selected the PPST as the 
basic skills examination required by statute. Ptost-degrcc students entering the colleges of 
education are also required to pass a basic skills cxamlnntion; however, they ho\c the ooUon of 
either ATPE basic skills or the PPST. 



ATPE 

Reading 80% 
Mathematics 80% 
Grammar 80% 



PPST 



Reading 173 
Mathematics 172 
Grammar 174 



In 1986 the average pass rate on the ATPE was 78.9% for rirst-time examinees. The avcraic pass 
rate on the PPST was 56%. * f » 



2,154 in 1983.84 



GPA as determined by colleges of educailon 



ERIC 
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Certlflcation lesliiig 



Ari4^oiia 



Who; 



Coverage: 



failing Rates: 
Ccftiricatioft Prmm%: 

No. ©fTwhcrsIn 1985: 



Ift pkm hium Ouoltf r 1980 

In^um gmdmim mihom PPSt mmm, mmm icochcrs imd individiiiih iipplying iti imch their 
children at home mml Hike tmih (he hmk mWn arid prolc^siunal knnwledgc? ccifiiponcntg of iho 
ATPE. tn^mw $rudmm with piissin|PPST scores dfily mmi lo inkc the profc^slonul knowledge 
camponent 

Basic nknin of reading and mathematics and grammar, and prf>rei*ional knowledge 
Arizona Teacher f^oflclcncy Exflminariyii (ATFE) 

During 5 ipccial »ci$iofi, the 1979 8t«fe legislature declnrcd that all new uppllcynts for a basic or 
iitmlftrd ti^aching certificate mmi pass a basic skllla prolklency e^iamlnatlon prior to eertincntion* 
Hctm mm piirchftscd from a coniractor and the c^taminalion was implerxic ntad In Ociohcr 1980. 

in I>eccmb€r t980» ili^ Sfata Board of &lucation directed that a Profgs^lomd Knowledge 
(Pm%€mm) component be added to the A1TE Basic Skills. Th§ Pfofc^^ilon-il Knowledge 
campmmt ^mum knowledge of fha §HHinliid iikills lh»i Bhould be lmm^4 by n mudmt during n 
teacher cduciiliofi proreisionftl preparation program. 

rii0 Siflle Board of IMuGation appointed a task fofta of Board mcmtars, college' of cduiation 
fflcuhy, gtudanii* teachers, admintiifaior$, Icglilatori. and business representatives to find an 
approprlste iciil. 

Tfie NTE m$ umd temporarily until items more af^licable to Ari/ona's needs were pureha?ied 
from a contractor. 

Reading - 80%, Malhcmattcs ^ 80%, G^mmar 80%, Professional Knowledge - 50% 

In 1985, Basic Skills - 78%^ ftofcsiional Knowledge * 97%, The pB$$ rate for rirsMlme 
examinees fm ail seaions was 75 J% in 1985 and 78.9% In 1986. 

Inifially, a temporno^, nonrenewable cartifieate is issued and valid for 8 years. At ihe end of 8 
yeari a teacher must qualify for a itandard cfriificate which i^ renewable every 6 years. The 
sundard ceriiftcat# mquim% a nmtcr^s degra, 40 iipj^r division or griduate credit hours of 
counework and damonsmttd classroom proficicrwy. 

28,895; 986 (3.4%) hold enwrgency certification. 



SO 
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Certlflcatioii Testing 



Arkansas 



Who: 

tmimtmnt; 
lihioryi 



Passing Scofcs: 
CcflHkatlon Prwcss: 



rfograrii mn yet Impkmrnnil 

All catidtdatcs for feiichcr ccrtificalion 

Profcisional khowlcclge and siwcialiy urea for ccrttfkm lun 

Potilom of mu 

^ 1979 ifale kglitorc requiftd that all ,mdmm for fcadief mmmiion mmt pm, the NTK 
Comiiion At^ Tmm^ efetive ftbrufliy 1983, The publisher Ubconlinued ihe common 
enflminaiiort, and the mandate has not been Implcmemed. 

In 19^ the State Board of Education adopted change, in teacher ceninciilion, resulting in the 
current rcqulrcmems. ^ 

To be deterniined 

Not flppiieahip 

*nie Standard Ccrtilicatc k awarded on the mcimmmd,Um of three college, of educnilon nmt h 
va Id tor 6 year, with a bachelor** degree md 10 ymrn wiih i, mnmn degree, it can be renewed 
with 6 credits or 2 yeariMeaching cxperbncc. 



No. of Teacbeni in I9g4: 24.085; 6 { , 1%) hold emergency certlficutlon. 
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Recertificatlon Testing 



Arkansas 



Smtm In place mm March 1985; ^hctlulcul lo end ham mi 

Pftigmm Niimci Arkansox Educmlanal Skilb Anmnmmm Tm (AtiSAT) 

Who: All cmUmi teachers must pmB tN exam by June 1987 to tiuallfy for ccrftfkatc rcncwoL 

Covertige: Basic itadlng, writing, inatheimtici, and subject area skills 

liie 1983 state legislmura Initiated a recaftlflcfliion testing option for mchm within the ^tatc. 
During the 1984^85 ichool year, tcachcii mm required either to demunitrate campctence In tha 
subject area In which they were certtfted or to take 6 credit hours of graduate courBe woric. 

In 1985 the itate leglslaturf extended the rcccrtlflcation requirement to all persons holding 
teiiching certlfleatei and to cover runctfoiial flcademic skills in addition to subject oma skills* 

^"PP*^f** Mi^ depaiintent of education, colleges of education and cducatipnal televi,^ion workshops 

and fspeclftl training progt^mii Education loans have also been available for special training. 

Hmim Scores: Reading - 70%, Mathematics « 70%. Writing ^ pass, NTE subject te.Hts ^ 470^530 

Passing Rates: Not available 

No. of Teachers leatcd 

Since 1985: 35,000 
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Admissions Testing 



California 



Status: 

Coverage: 

Imtniment: 

HIsfory; 



Parsing Scores: 
Passing Rates; 



No. of Teacher 
Education Graduates: 



In place since Scpicmfx-r 1982. 

Biisic reading, writing, and mnihetn iiics 

the state. Candidates may take the examination as mony times as necessary. 

In 198J and 1982, legislation was passed requiring itudents to pass the CBEST in order to receive 

nLwmV Hi. dtagnoM c purposes by potential appllcflnts lo teacher education 

LXrrr„,f„uS "1- P"'* P^'°^ "> but iomc colleges 
biS 2f .1 f f '"l^^" ''f " "''^ befo" mo$mn admission or 

Wtore «art.ng student teaching. In such cases, the passing mom is th. lame m that required to 

Tr^^ ""^ 80. Individuals can also pa., 

Willi g fotai s^^ore of 123 if no %cfm h uiKk f 37, * 

n^n!^""*' ^"1 "'^^ ''""^ "^'"'S'^'on a profwdon^ 

preparation progrttm pa.«sed. ' 



9,562 in 1984 
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CerMfication Testing 



California 



Statti!i: 
Who; 



Coverage: 
Instnimcnt: 



ftssing Scores: 
PMsing Rates: 
Certiflcadon fttxess: 



No. of Teachers in 1985: 



it) place m of Sepicmbcr 1982 

Appllcnnts for u first tcnching tredciiiial urui upplicnnts seeking or renewing an cmeraency 
crcacntiol ' 

Applicants for crcdcnllnls to teach vocntionn! education, nonacfldemle subjects in adult education, 
children's centers, spcelfll education centers, and nppllconts for health services credentials are 
cwinpt, 

Applicants who have been employed by n school district during the past 39 monthg and thow 
previously passing thcCBEST ore also exempt. 

Basic reading, writing, and mathematics 

California Basic Education Skills Test (CBEST) 

The im IcKlslaturc established a requlfemcnt fhnt Bppljcanfs for a (Cttching certification rrust 
pass an approved subject matter examination or complete an approved subject matter prepariiilon 
progrBm. Various Natlonfll Teacher Examination tests were approved for demonstration of subject 
matter knowlcd|e' these are taken most often by applicants moving from other states. 

In 1981 and 1982 legislation was passed and approved requiring that all applicants for initial 
cfBdentlttls also demonstrate proficiency in reading, writing, mathematics, and English, with 
cdttain IdcnUfled exemptions. Tlie CBEST was developed as the test required for demonstration of 
skills proficiency. The legislation also required that the test be passed as a condition for 
employment in certain situations. These requirements became effective Februao' 1 . 1983. 

In 1984 legislation was passed and approved which terminated issuance of life credentials atter 
September 1 , 1985; life credentials issued prior to that date continue to be valid. 

Puim wore for each of the three sections is 41 on a scale of 20 to 80. The passing fequirement 
for the entile test is a score of 123 with no section score lower than 37. 

In 1985.86, 74% of those taking the examination for a teaching credential passed on the first 
attempt, 

Prejlfflina^ certification is granted for S years after the subject matter, profession preparation, 
student teaching, and skills proficiency requirements are met. There are reciprocal agi^ments 
with several itatcs, and 1 -year preliminao' credentials may be Issued to applicants with ciedentials 
from other states with teaching experience. The subject matter and basic skills examination must 
be passed before the preliminary credential can be extended beyond this I year. 

A "clear credential" can be issued for 5 yeare upon completion of a fifth year of college level 
study, and one-unit course in health education, and an approved course in dealing with excep- 
tional students. The "clear credential" can be renewed automatically every 5 years upon docu- 
mented completion of ISO houi* of staff development. 

179,660; (5,040 (3.4% ) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Colorado 



Status: 
Coverap; 
Imtniment: 
Hiitary: 

H^dng Scores 
Passing Rates: 



No* of Teacher 
Education Ot^duatesi 

CHher Admissions 
Requifsmenls: 



In place since January 1983 

Oral longuflge, spelling, langungc uBagc/meehanics» inmhcmatiLg 

California Achievement Test (CAT), level 19; giudents can take ihe test up to four t!me?i. 

m policy from 1975 to 1983 permitted schools of education to implement their own leMln^ 
programs and deiermine their own passing scores. The 198 1 legislature mandated the current 
uniform basic skills competency testing program. 



Seventy-fifth percentile for high school seniors 



Ornl language 
Spelling 
Language 
Mathematics 



First Attcmpi 
88J 
69.4 
69,6 
58,2 



AlljQihcr Attempts 

67.5 
67.2 
60.2 



These percentages cover June i , 1 985 to May 31,1 986. 



2.361 In 1985 



Caiididatcs must demonstrate competency in oral English by cither compliting a college^level 
public spealdng couri^ with a B minus or batter, of by passing an oral English competency 
assessmem conducted by a panel of thre^ 

also have gniduated in the top 50% of their high school gmduating classes, scored ^20 or higher 
onthaSAT scoredl9orhtghafontheACT,ofh 
houii of higher education course work. 
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Certification Testing 



Colorado 



Status: 
Who: 

Covcrngc: 

instfunicni: 

Hisioiy: 



^ssing Scores: 
Fussing Rates: 
Certification t*tmc%s: 



To be decided by the Stutc Board of Mucation In 1987 
To iK! decided 
To bo decided 
To be decided 

•Hie Educational Quality Act of 1985 (known m the 2 + 2 Program) required a pilot assessment of 
the quality of teocher ond admlnisfrotor Cflndidatcs completing education programs and applying 
for Co orado ccrtiflcfllion. In the spring and summer of 1986. two instrumcnta were administered 
on a pilot basis to determine their opproprialcncss for use in this kind of osscssmcnt. The NTE was 
administered to a voluntflty sample of leochcr and administrator candidates for ccrtincation. The 
Florida Performance Measurement System was also used with a smaller sample of teacher 
candidaios, These pilot assessments arc part of on overall review of teacher preparation and 
certification requirements being eonductBd os part of the 2 + 2 l*rogram. This review 1;. expected 
to lead to recommended changes for State Board considerntion during 1 987. 

Not applicable 
Not applicable 

Eirectlve January I, 1987, initial certification is provisional and will be valid for 3 years It 
te^uircs ^duation from an approved ieachcr education program including 400 hours of student 
teaehing. This certification can be renewed with 6 semester hours of college/university credit. 

The General Teaehef Certification Is valid for 5 yeani and requires 3 yean' satlsfactoiy teaching 
expenence while holding a Provisional Certiflcate. It cm be renewed with 6 semester hours of 
college/university credit during the S-yeor period prior to application for certificate tenewal. Up to 
4 semester hours may be from approved local inscrvicc programs. 

The Professional Teacher Certiflcate is valid for 5 years and i^uires a master's degree and 3 
years' teaching experience. It can be renewed by earning 6 semester hours of college/university 
credit during the S-year period, Up to 4 semester houre may be from approved local Inservlce 
programs. 



No, of TcacheRi In 1985: 29,895. 64 (less than 1%) hold emergency ccrtiflcaiion. 
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Admissions Testing 



Connecticut 



Status: 

Coverage; 

Instrument; 



History: 



Passing Rates; 



No. of Teacher 
Education Gradtwites- 

Other Admissions 
Requirements: 



In place since July J, I'JHO 
Miillicmallcs, writing, reading 

""P^'f Examinniion for Prospective Tenchcrs (CONNCEIT) consists of three 
^hn f T?, ^"""»- '^^ '"^hematics and reading test, arc mulfiple. 

thoje TTie writing test requires each prospective teacher to produce a writing sample A 
cnndidnt _e must pass all three tests ot the same tlnie. The CONNCEFf is administered three times a 

r^! rff' " ''"^ °n 'he verbal and mathematics SAT 

combined with neither subscore below 400 points are exempt from taking the CONNCEPT. 

In April 1982 (he Connecticut State Board of Education adopted 25 recommendations for ensuring 
professional competence in the teaching profession. One recommendation endorsed developine a 
T!^'^ "omination for pmspective teachers as a requirement for admission into a teacher 
educa .on program. As an outgrowth fif these recommendations, the Connecticut Competency 
candTi T f T**""' ^"^"^ (CONNCEPT) Program was implemented to ens^ tiZ 
candidates for teacher pieparation progroms are competent In skills that are considered essential 
for prospective and pfmcticing teachers. 

In 1985, the state legislature mandated the use of the CONNCEPT as a requirement for admission 
to teacher education programs efTective July 1986. Eircctive May 1987. the CONNCEPT is also 
required for teacher certification. . i^wcn aiso 

Octo^r 1985 - 54.8% of the flrst-time test-takcrs. 
Mareh 1986 - 56.2% of the flrst-timc test-takers, 
November 1986 - 55.4% of the flrst-time test-takers. 

datl'ls 62.8°% ' """^^ ""^^ °" "'^"^ 1* '"^>"d^*». 'he pass rate to 



2,491 in 1984 



B. average, specified courses, an essay, letters of recommendation, and 



an interview 
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Certification Testing 



Connecticut 



Status: 

Whii: 

Coverogci 

Instfumcnn 

Histoiy: 

I^sjiing Scores: 
Fanning RafcK: 
Certification Process: 



Implemented May 1987 

All candidates for teacher ccrtiricttUon in 24 imm 
Subject mutter content 

The NTE subject area imu are under consideration. 

In April 1982, the Connecticut State Board of Education adopted 25 recommendations from the 
Profesilonal Development Council for ensuring eom^tcnce in the teaching profession. These 
recommendations addressed testing for college of education admissions, certiflcatlon and recerii- 
flcation. 

To be determined 
Not applleablc 

At present, the Connecticut Provisional Certiricatc in valid for 10 years and is awarded to 
graduates .^proved teacher education programs . 

The Standard Certificate requires 30 credit hours or a master's degm^ and 3 yeat^' experience. 

Proposed certification changes would provide for 1; an initial educator certificate, 2) a provisional 
educator certlflcate, and 3) a professional educator certificate. 

New teachers in Connecticut will be participating in the state's Beginning Teacher Support and 
Assessment ftt)gram which will provide mentor support and performance assessment* 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 



32i467; 62 (»2%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certification lasting 



Delaware 



SMmi In place mm July 1983 

All candidates for first-time teacher ccrtlficiitidn; individuals with previous certirication are 
exempt. 

Coverage! Basic reading, math, and writing 

Instfument: l^e^Professional Skills Test (PPST) 

Anyone may take the Pre^Professional Skills Test (PPST) m many times m desired prior to 
employment. Candidates who fail the PPST can still teach for 1 year. Failure on the PPST will 
drop the certincation status of a newly employed teacher to provisional and result in a loss of pay. 
Individuals who do not pass in the fif^t year of employment cannot N rehired* 

^^^^^^'^ In September 1982, the State Board of Education adopted several regulations governing teacher 

certification. Accepting the rccummendations of the Teacher Competency Study Committee, the 
Board established the current testing policy, 

ftssing Scores: Reading > 175, Math ^ 175, Writing - 172 

tossing Rates* 69% of the applieants from 1983 to IW6 have passed. 

Certification Process: The initial Standard Certificate is valid for 5 years. To obtain this certificate, appllcanta must have 

graduated from an approved teacher education program and pass the PPST/ Transcripts can be 
evaluated in lieu of graduating from an approved program. 

The Professional Status Certiflcaie is issued after 3 years of teaching and Is valid as long as the 
individual is teaching In the same subject area. 

No. of Teachers in 1984: 5,516; 294 (5 J%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Florida 



Status: 
Coverage: 
Instrumenti 
History^ 

Fussing Scores: 

Passing Rmui 

No, of Teacher 
Educatiofi Oraduaics: 

Other Admissions 
Requiremenis: 



Inplac^ since 19B0 

Skills assessed by college odmissions test 
SAT or ACT 

Legislation passed in 1978 began q ieties of reforms In Florida's teacher education and certiflca- 
tlon programs. TTie admissions rcquiremeni established by that legislation has stayed the same. 
The state has also adopted ctrtiflcalion, master teacher, mnd performance measurement programi. 

835 on SAT, or 17 on the ACT (40th ^rcantile of coll^se applicants). Colleges of education arc 
permitted to waive this requirement for 10% of their applicants. 

Not available 
2J70 In 1984 



Colleges of education set minimum OPA^s based on giMdclincs provided by the State Board of 
Education and the State Boari of Ragcnts, 
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Certification Testing 



Florida 



Status: 
Who: 

Coverage,' 

Fnstfument: 



History: 



ftisslng Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
Certiflcation ftwess: 



In plnce since 1980 

CandicJaies for Initia! teacher certification 

Baalc wmiiy, mathcmotics. writing, and pfofcsslonal knowledge: beginning In 1988 .ubiect 

area test performance will also be required, * b • "i, J-'ob, sunjccc 

Florida Teacher Certifleatlon Examination, (PTCE) 

rJu^',^^ writing ret,uircmcnf will bo completed through the 

College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST). "'™"fcn me 

Tliere is iio limit to the number of times an applicant can lake the PICE examination. 

Hcginn ng n 1980, prospective wachers had to demonstrate competency in basic skills and 

sSlou/h ^Jt^^ ""1 ''f'^ '° ''''''' ^^'^^S^ fthe latter 
dev"^ Approximately 50 academic subject area tests are presently being 

Reading - 200, Writing - 6, Math - 200, Professional Knowledge - 200 
85% of flrat-time test-takers in 1986 

Gradates of approv^ teacher education programs or college graduates completing specific 
course work are eligible for tempoiwy teaching ccrtificites. '"g spccmc 

SS„r?ilt'''pr^"''*'4.Pf eomplction of the state's 
Begmmng Teacher Program. The Begmnmg Teacher Program involves teaching for 1 year with 

system. TTie certification is valid for 5 years and requires 6 additional credit hours for renewal. 



No.ofTeacherain 1984: 86.223; 10.000 (11.6%) hold emergency certification. 
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Performaiice Testing 



Florida 



Status* 

Prograrn Name: 

Who; 

Coverage: 

History: 



Passing Ratei: 

No* of Teachat^ 
Evaluated in 1985: 



In place since July 1982 

The Beginning TeBchar Program 

All beginning teachers, regardless of where they receive their iraining 

The Florida Perfomiance Measurement Systenip the FPMS. covers 36 competencies in planning* 
management of student conduct, instructional organi/^tlon and develupment, presentation of 
subject matter, verbal and nonverbal communication, and evaluation, 

Beginnini with 1978 legislation, Florida has initiated a number of teacher training and eertiflea* 
tion requirements. The leglslatjan mandiited a beginning teacher program providing support and 
development t<or new leaehers. 

In response to die legislation, a coalition of state school districts and universities developed the 
FTMS. All the state school districts, except Dade County, have adopted the instrument to me^t the 
legislative mandate, In 1986, the state Judicial syitem upheld the u^^e of the test. 

Beginning teacheti are observed by a team comprised of a peer teacher, the principal, and one 
other professional. 

The passing scores for the RPMS vaiy as a function of Mudent characteristics. The scoring 
algorithm is not publicly available. 

99.5% 



7,806 
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Certiiicatioii Testing 



Georgia 



Status: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

Instrument- 
Hisfwy: 



ftsiing Seores: 
sing Rates.' 



CcrtiAcation Process: 



No, of Teachers in 1984: 



Jn place since September 1978. tixpmM program Implemctiicd in July 1986. 
Applicants for Initial teacher certification (1978) Applicants for cortiricalion renewal (1986) 

Pi**!!^ ^ ^P^^'"^ certiflcation flclds is a criterion.referenccd test that asseisei an 

Individual s competence with regard to a .<peciflc set of performance objectives. ITicie pcrfofm. 
mm objectives meaiure the lubjcct mBttcr content that practicing Oeorgia educator* most often 
use in teaching Mudents In the clossroom. 

Teacher Certiflcation Test (TCT) 

In 1972 the State Board of IMucwioii initialed llw design of a pcrfomiance.based certiricatlon 
program to develop criterion.refcrcnced tests for ccrtifleailon flelds that would assess an individ- 
ual's content field knowledge, rtrformance objectives for each test were developed and reviewed 
by Georgia educators and panels of conient exfsrts for their relevance and Job relatednesi. Test 
aems that measupe each performance objective were carefully reviewed by Georgia Department of 
Mucation and conient experts to ensure accuracy and reasonableness. These reviews arc ongoing. 
TTie TCT was fliit requlrsd for applicanis seeking initial certiflcation after September 1 , 1978 The 
^gram was expanded via Slaie Board of Educadon policy in 1981 to rwiuire the TCT to add a 
u^' ™^ eiistini professional certlflcate. The program was expanded via legislation to require 
the TCT for certiflcation renewal pui^scs teglnning July 1 , 1 986, 

Not available 

198 1- 1 986 cymulative averages: 
78% for flrst-time lest-takera 
69% for individuals retaking the test 
88% overall 

A passing icofe on the appropriate TCT is necessary in order to reeeive a Georgia certWetic 
However, at the request of an employing superintendent, an Initial certificate, valid for! year 
may be issu^ without a passing score on the test. The test must be passed and other Georgia 
requirements mutt be rnet during this initial year of certiflcation. to conUnue certification 
beymd die initial I year. After posting a passing score on the TCT and meeting all applicable 
special Gcwgia r^uirementi, an applicant is eligible for certiflcaUen for up to 3 ym%. During tl» 
3 years, the applicant must meet on-the-job assessment requirements necessary to convert lo a 
professjona], re newable certiflcate, valid for 3 yeara. 

56,321; 

9,900 (17.6%) hold eme^ency certification (includes individuals with temporal certification 
who have not yet taken die certiflcation and/or performance test.) 
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Performance Testing 



Georgia 



^Mm; In place %ime May I MHO 

Pmgr«m Name: leather r^frjtftrmnie Assessment Immnmm ( Tf'AI) 

^ho: All tcachm seeking inittfll ceffillcpilon in Oeofglii. Applicfinfs Imvc 3 yciiini ici pa^s im. 

Cf^'^^m^' Ttic 11*Af covcifi 14 eomf^leneies that arc observed thnjunh 45 inclicators. llm umip^mmm 

mnr iftterpcrMinal skills, teaching phm, and claisrtKnti procedures. 

^^^^^^T' 'The 1970 monognph, Cmh/or Edumhn in Georgia, cncouritgcd (he use of dcmonstfarad 

cornpclcftclei ai a certlfleatiart rt^iuircmcnt. In 1972, tim State tioarti of Educalion Inlilaiad ihfi 
design of a pcfformsnce-baicd ccrtlflcfltlon prografn. A contract was awarded to the University of 
Ocofgla in 1976 to develop the cumnl initninMnt. Betmm 1977 and 1984. m TPAI was refined 
through fiHif editions, with evolving com^tencie$ snd IndkBlors. The rcriulremint ihfli applicants 
seeking Initial cert jflcaiion (n Ociifgia m%i iomplete an assessment of on^thc-Job perfomance 
became cflTccfiv^ Mav | , |0«(| mS conf inuf s m the rtnal recjiilrcnicn! for n nmft%%\omi mr^Mt 
leaching eefiillcaic in G^irgis, 

^^^^^^ Apptwmi% for initial ci'Ttlflcfttlon in O^orglai who have met all their cenmcation requirement.^ are 

issued a nonrenewable ccitirtcate valid for 3 years. During this 3^year period, they must meet 
performance fequlrements on all eight competencies of the TPAL There are two aisessment 
periods e^eh year, fall and spring, providing each applleant up to a maKlmum of m assessment 
opf^rtunitics to meet tfie perfomwtce r^quiren^enis. TpH^hers arc as^ssed by the principal or 
other adminiitritof , a peer teacher, and an external data collector from one of the tim^n Regional 
Aiieisnwnt Centers. 



Pissing Scofes: 



No, of Tewtwrs 
Evaluated in 19S5: 



Upon demonstration of all eight competencies, if ^11 other certification requirements have been 
tmu a perfommnce^Msed certlflcaie ii award^i. Hiit is a profe.^Monah renewable certificate valid 
for S yean, which may N rc^wed by eanilng 10 quarter hours of appmpriarr. ^olleg^. credit or 
local itaff devclopmeni errtit during the validity period. 

Pcrformifice requirements on all eight competencies muit be met. Mastery of a compeiency Is 
conside^d to have b^n met if, In a ilngle assessment, 85% of the eompetcncles are at or above 
m mmimym perfcmnance levels; or if, on two consecutive assessments. 75% of the competencies 
are at or above the minimum performance IcveL 

The passing mig for 1985 and the number of assessments requlfed wer^: 
After fint assesirm^nt 
After second assessn^nt 
After third aiseisment 
After foMftli 3Messn,cnt 
After flfth ^sessmenl 
After itJtih aisessment 
To^ completing 
assessn^m r^uirem^ni 



go 

I 19" 
305 
133 
36 

16 

2,492 



Number of tethers who did not n^t pfoflcleney after 6 assessment opportunities * $ 
Numbef of tethers r^uiring addiliorml assessnf^nt opportunities - M 30 



Recertiflcation Testing 



Georgia 



Slums; 

ProgrBin Name: 
Who: 

Coverage: 



ling Scores: 
pHSsing Rates: 



N0. df Teachers 
Teiied in 1986: 



Inplflcc since July 

Teacher Ccftintiition Test (VCt) 

All iwchcra whose ccmncation Mpittd after July 1 . 1086, Tmchm whoHC certificates expire in 
198© have been given I year to pass the enm. Intflvidunls passing the TC?T as a ccrtiflcalion 
cximinaiion do jiol have to lake the test again. 

Each of the 28 tests for spcclflc ccrtincation nclds is a crilcrlonTcfcrcnccd test which m%cmc% m 
individuflJ's competence with rcgftnl to a specific set of performance obicetlvcs. These perforin. 
Hncc objcciivcs meMUiw the subject matter conlent that pnicticing aeorgia cducaiors most often 
uw m teaching liudcnts In the classroom, 

In 1972 the Slate Board of Education InliiBicd the design of a pcrforwancc-baied certiflcatlon 
program to mmm m Individual's conlcni field knowledge. Performance obJccUv^s for each lest 
were developed m4 reviewed by ae«f|l!i miacman and immh 4»f twilcnt cxpcfts for their 
rekvaticc and Job reHledneis. Test items that measure each performance objective were cflrefully 
levicw^ by Oeorgitt Deportment of Education and conicnt mpem m ^miirn accuracy and 
rcasonablcMss. Theie fevicws are ongoing. The Tct was first required for appllcanis seeking 
initial certtflcBllon after September 1, 1978. The program wm oipiinded vln State Board ^ 
^tttation policy in 1981 to rcqulrB the TCT to add a field to an existing professional cenincate. 
The tm-sram was expanded via Icgislotion to require the TCT for certification renewal purposes 
beginning July 1. 1986. ■ 

Not available 

Individuals have 2 years to pass, and the program has only been in place 1 year. No one had been 
denied renewal 8s of December 1986. 



4,487; 5,000 expected each subsequent year 
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Certificatioii Testing 



Hawaii 



Who: 

Coverage: 

Instrument: 

Hlstoryi 

ftiiiirig Scores: 

Posing Rttt€s: 

Certiffcaiiofi I^chs: 



In plum mmc September l9Hft 

Applicant for Initial ccftiflcation 

Umk reading, mathcmiitlcj«, wriring, iind .subject Mm skills 

NTH Core timery and certftln subject area tcm 

In 1984 the Stale Superintendent mandaied the urn of thcNTB for ccrtificailon, 

Ocneral Knowledge - M1, Communlcrition Skills * 651, Frofcssioniil Knowledge ^ MH 

On October 1986* 73% of the 1 ,092 applicants pm%cd the entire Core Battery, 

After grmimitmn (mm im appfuvcd program and pm%itm iheNTE, n l^ycm imtml rf^rtifM ute h 
tt warded. 

A Basic Certificate, valid for life. Is awarded »fier 2 ycurs of successful teaching in llawaji. 

A Professional Certificate requires n fifth year of teacher education or a master's degree in tencher 
education and 2 years* successful teaching exjK^ricncc In Hawaii, Ii h valid for lifc^ 



No. of Teachers in 1986: 



9,060; 29 13%) hold cmergcney certification. 
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Certification Testing 



Idiiho 



Sln«W5 Tci be impbrmnicd by September 19K8 finding lippmpfiiiilon of fumis by the sUilc legklatUfe. 

Who: Applicants for ici$ching certificates in Itkho. Ccrtilicd leiichcfs will be cxcriipL 

Coverages timic ftmimgi rnMlhemalics, and wriring 

Instrument: NTE Core flattery 

^''^**^0'^ Th0 Idaho Professional Standards Commission has been studying the Issue of tcachef testing for 

the past 2 years. In June 1986, the coinmission recommended that the Idaho State Board of 
Kducatlon adopt the NTE Core Battery m a eriferla for ^ertintiallon* 

TTie State Board of Education will cons^ider the Commission*!* projHiNal in Spring 1987. 

l^mmg SCiW?>; To be deferrnincd 

Passing Rmmi Nol applteiible 

Cartincation Process: Tlic standard certificate Js valid for 5 years, A mnmr\ degree or a fifth year of education is 

required for the advanced certiftciite, which i^ valid for J years. TeiicherB must lake additional 
coursework to be rceerfifled, 

No. of Teiidicrs^ in 1984: 10,160; 21 (,2%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certification Testing ,„ljj^lg 

To be Implcmetilcd in July 1988 

Applicants for early childhood, elcincnlary. special, high school, schmij service personnel and 
administrative ccftlflcatcs 

'n readln^;, writing, grumfnaf. mathematics, and subject matter area 

Instfiimcni; The state Is custom designing ihc Illinois Ccrtificallon Testing Sysfcm which will include 53 

".ubjcci area tests in flddiiion to the test of basic skills. 

'P" f Kd"M«i«n Reform Act of 1 985 specified the nbovc requirements. TJie itote is currently 
developing and pilot testing instruments. The pilot ndministratlon is scheduled for April 1987. 

Passing Scores: To be dctcmuncd 

Passing Rates: Not applicable 

CenificationPrtKess: The Standard Certificate requires satisfactoo' completion of an approved teacher education 

prognun and is renewable every 5 years> 

No. of Teachm in 1984: 10O.497; the flumber of teachers with emergency cenificatiun i.H not available. 
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Adinissions Testing 



Indiana 



Stmufii 
Cnvcriige: 
Instntinent: 
History^ 

Passing ScorcH: 

Nil. of Teacher 
Education Gfadua!c»t 

Other Admissions 
Rcquiremcnii: 



Not yet implcnicntcd 
Proficiency in hmk nkMh 
Not yet determined 

In Februa!7 1984, the state General Assembly Bf^cificd testing for hmk Nkill proficiency as a 
requirement for admission to teacher education programs. Thh requirement has not yet been 
implemented. 

Not applicable 

Not applicable 

3,750 in 1984 

Colleges of education establish their own minimum OPA*s, 




Certification Testing 



Indiana 



status; 

Who; 

Coverage; 

Instniment: 

History; 



ftissing Score§: 
Passing Rates; 
Certification Process: 



Core Battery in place since July 1 . 1985; Specialty Area Exams in place ^incc July 1 , 19«6. 
Applicants for initial teacher certifietition 

General knowledge, communication skills, profcssionul, and subject area knowledge 
NTE ond Indiana Tailored Testing Program 

The Febryoj 1984 Slate Oencral As^mbly specified that the State Commission on Teacher 
Trammg and LicenBmg may not grant an initial standard certiflcatd to any person who has not 
demonstrated the proflcieneies listed above. 

At fbc request of ihe S-laic Board of Education, area testing hm hmn postponed to permit 
devclDpmcnt of insirumcntfl for areas not covered by the NTE. Cutoff scores for SpecialtrAfeii 
Tests will iMavflilnblc after Januao' 17, 1987. r 

General Knowledge - 647, Communicaiion Skills - 653, Professional Knowledge - 646 

liascd on the first 4 admini.«rattons of the Core Battery, 88% passed, . 

Upon graduation fiom an approved teacher education program and passing the Core Battery of the 
NTE and appropnate specially area tests, an Initial Ccrtiflcate is awarded. This ccrtifleate Is valid 
5 years and can be renewed for another 5 years with 6 credit hours or 90 Certification Renewal 



No. of Teachers In 1984; 49.646; 487 (.8%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certification Testing 



Kansas 



Staius: 
Who: 
Coverage: 
Instrument: 

Hisiory: 



^ssing Scores: 
Fttssing Ratas: 



Cartifleation Piwess: 



In place siiicc May 1986 

All applicant fm fniiifll tcflchihg eeffiflcatcH 

Basic skills and profesajonal knowladgc 

ftc-Profcssional Skills Tests (PPST) (reading, mathemalics, and writing), NTE ftafeisianal 
Knowledge Test. 

In May 1984 the stale Itglslature established a testing requirement for initial teaching certifleailon. 
Validation ind slandard-setting studies were conducted and the Stale Board of Education adopted 
the eurrent rs^uirementH. 

State unlversitiei and some prlveta collegci require all or part of the PPST for entry into teacher 
education programs* Kansas is in the second stage of a four-stage procesii for the development of 
an Intafnshlp program for flut-yesu' teachers. Current plans call for implementut July 1 , 1989. 

PPST: Reading * 168, Math - 168, Writing * 170 
NTE: I^fciiional Knowledge - M2 

The test was administered on four occasions in 1986. The following are pass rates for 1986 
examinees who took the testa at Kansas teiting centers: PPST reading, 94.8%; PPST math, 
94.7%; PPST writift|, 98.2%; NTO Professional Knowledge, 97.2%. Of those Individuals taking 
all four parts of the test and reporting their scores to the Kansas State Department of Education, 
94% paMed. 

An initial certificate is awarded to appHcanti who satisfactorily complete a state approved teacher 
education program, receive a recommendation from a state approved teacher education institu- 
tion, have 2.5 OPA on a 4.0 scale, and pass the slate pre-certiflcation iKamination. TTiis certificaia 
is validfor3y§in. 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 26,260; 0 (0%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Kentucky 



Status: 

Coverage* 

Instrument: 



ftissing Scores: 
Passing Rates: 



No, of Teacher 
Education Oraduatas: 

Othar Admissions 
Requirements: 



In place since 1981 

High mhml mathcmiiilcg and English 

ComprchcnBive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

nn r^^uK^!^^ Department of Wucation adopted a recommendation of the Kentucky Council 
mmon and a minimum 2.25 OPA for admisijon Into teacher education programs. 

^^de'the «f ^^^^her education, 

ifcsiae.^ rne old requirement of a minimum achievement tm maw, sludcnts need a GPA nf ^ ^ 
their major and 2.5 in pfofessional course work, " ' 

12 J grade equivalent score on spelling, trading, mathematics, and language arts, 
1,200 in 1984 



CPA of 2 J in applicant's major an^as of study, 2 J in proftsslonal 



course work, and 
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Certification lasting 



Kentucky 



Stacus: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

Instruments 

History: 



ming Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
Certification Process: 



In place since January 1 , 1985 

All applicants for initial certification 

General knowledge, communications skills, profcHsional knowledge, and area of specialixation 
NTE 

In 1984» legislation was passed establishing the current testing program, A l*year internship 
program for beginning teachers, including assessment and asslManee, was eHtablished at the same 
time, 

General Knowledge - 637, Communication Skilli - 643, Professional Knowledge - f>4l 
Approximately 93% of those taking the exam in 1985 passed, 

Upon successful completion of an apprave4 progmm of preparation and passing the NTE Exam 
and the intcmship, appHcanis are awanied an initial certtfieate, valid for 5 years, Tliis ccrtiflcaic 
can be renewed for a 5*year period upon completion of half Uie requirements of a fifth-year 
progmm or master*! dep^. Teachers cannot teach beyond 10 yea^ without a master's dcgr^. 
With a master'i degree, teachers can obtain a Standard Certlflcate which must be renewed every 5 
yean based on teaching experience or additional coursework. 



No. of Teachers in 1984: Approximately 32,400^ 15 1%) hold emergency ccrtiflcation. 
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Performance Testing 



Kentucky 



Program Nnmc: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

HisCo^: 



ftocesi: 

Support: 
^sing Scores: 

Passing Rate: 

No. of Teachers 
Evaluated in 1985: 



In plocc since January 1985 

The Kentucky Beginning Teacher Internship Program (KDTIP) 

All beginning teachers and out-of-stotc teachers with less than 2 years appropriate experience 

Kentuelcy uses the Florida Pcrfommnce Measurement System which covers the following areas: 
planning management of student conduct. in«tft,clional organization and development, plsenla- 
llon of subject matter, verbal and nonverbal communication, and evaluation. 

^le Kentucky General Awcmbly in early 1984 adopted IcEis!«tion rcciuirlng o I=ycar Internship 
or begmnmg teac^. -Oie requirement applies to all teachers applying for cert f.ca.ion on o^ 
aner Jftnuaiy 1 . 1985, and oui.of.«ate teachers with less than 2 y.L of appmpriate experience 
Ihe mtemship pmgram consists of supcn„,pn assistance and assessment componems. The 
ofRlrida ' Performance Measurement System developed in the State 

Beginning fcachcrs are observed during nine sclwdulcd observations by three trained observers 
Each observer, including a mentor teacher, the principal, and a teacher educator, visits the 
classroom three times during the year. Observers receive 18 hours of observation trainInK 
including paper and pencil test and a coding te.t. As of 1986. 9.000 observers had successfully 

Beginning teachers receive feedback and continuing support from mentor teachers paid to work 
with the intern outside classfrom hours. 

There Is no pass/fail scoring. Each thrccmember beginning teacher committee makes a profes. 
sional judgment about whether the Intern should receive ccriirication. J' 

97% of all beginning teachers in 1985-86 were recommended for continuing certification. 



755 beginning teachers 
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Admissioiis Testing 



Louisiana 



Smmi 
Coverage: 
Instmmont: 
History; 

Passing Scores: 

No. of Teacher 
Educition Graduates: 



In place s^ince fall 1985 

Ccimmunlcation skills, general knowledge 

Pdrtions of the NTE 

The 1984 state legislature mandated that N^glnnlng with the 1985 fall semester applicants entering 
a teacher education program must take a siandardized teaching aptitude test. In August 19b4, the 
deans of colleges of education that offer teacher education programs in I^uislana met and selected 
the Geneml Knowledge and Communications Skills portions of the Nt E. 

General Knowledge - 644, Communication Skills - 645 

Not collected 



1J20 in 1984 
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Certification Testing 



Louisiana 



Status: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

InslfUment: 

Histoty: 



Paising Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
CertlBcatlon Proceis: 



In place since 1978 

Appllcniils for initial teacher certification 

Oencrnl knowledge, communication skills, professional knowledge, and area of specialization 
NTE 

In 1977 the state legislature mandated that applicants for initial leacher certification are rBquired to 

pass an examination that includes ringli^b proficiency, pcdngogical knowledge, and knowledge in 
me|a«a of specialization. The superintendent, charged with selecting an instniment, chose the 

In I98I the legislature provided that applicants who score within 10% of the pasning score may 
be employed by a achwl district on an emergency basis, 

In 1982, the State Board of Elementaiy and Secondary Education provided that applicants who 
pass thrw out of four parts of the NTE required for certification and whose aggregate Kom is 
equal to or greater than the total required on all four parts may be employed by a school district on 
an emergency basis. 

General Knowledge - 644, Communication Skills - 645, Professional Knowledge • 645 
87% in 1985 

CMdidatcs for initial certiflcalion must graduate from an approved program of study and pass the 
NTO. The initial certiflcate, valid for 3 yean, may be renewed with an additional 6 credit hours or 
at the request of a superintendent of schools If the teacher has taught in the previous 5 years. 

TJe Type B certiflcate requires 3 years of teaching experience in the certified field and is valid for 
lire for continuous service. 

The Type A certiflcate requires a master's degree and 5 years of teaching experience. TTils 
certiflcate IS valid for life for continuous service. 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 46,840; 315 (.7%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certification lasting 



Maine 



Status: 
Who: 

Coverage: 
Instnimcfit: 



Posing Scores: 
Fi$sing Rales: 
CertificaUon Process: 



To be Implcmenlcd by July 1988 

Applicants for Irriiial icacher ccrtincatiort. Applicants ccrtifieU in nnoiher state. Individuftlg whose 
Maine ccrtiflcaflon has lapsed marc than 5 years, 

Genefpl knowledge, i^ommunication skills, and profcssioniil knowledge 
NTH Core Bfiltcry 

Applieanis tmy lake the exiiminiicion m tifren m desired bcglruiing at the end of their Mjphomore 
year of eollege. 

The Maine Bdueation Reform Act of 1984 recjuire.^ that a provisional teacher certtfieiitc be issued 
only to applicants who have taken and passed a qualifying examination. 

In preparation for implementation, nil applicants have been required la take the NTE mnm 
September 1985. The actuoj test and qualifying scorei will be Belected by December 1987, The 
program i^ to be Implemented by July J988. 

To be determined 

Not applicable 

Valid for 5 yem, the Provisional Certiflcate requires 6 credit hours to be renewed. 

Valid for 10 years, the ProfeR^tonal Certificate requires 30 credit hours and 4 years of tcaehing 
experience. TTiis ecrtiflcatc will not be available after 1988. 

The state is experimentjng with alternate eertifieation routes to attract professionals from other 
fields into teaching. 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 12,510; 400 (3 J%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certiflcntioii Testing 



Maryland 



Whor 

imimtmm. 



Pm^kg Rates: 

Cf rtlflcifbn Praresi! 



To \m mpktmiiml by My U Vml 
Applkflnfs for Mtkl icmlwt ctmtkmm 

(Mmm knowledge, uommmkmm Hkilh, prnfcssitmal kfinwkdgc, and specially mm 
MYU Cam lUmty and HfmmUy Am& tmu 

inJi^pSw^Sf " '''''' ''''' ^ 

June I9S7. the state will wnwiMe Ihc pasiing scores that mil go into tffmt July l! 
To be dclcrtnincd 

VttJltl ftif 5 yciri, the SiatKlard Ceitincatc can ho ttmwed once. 

Arm 10 yews, teachers must obiain m Ad^inced ftofcssloMi Cenifkate which requires 1 years 
of successful tMchmg «nd 30 credit hourt. a mm,fn degree, or m,«rvi« JSg 



No. of TMchers it, 1984; 38.029; 23(3 (.7%) hold cmcrgciwy certification. 
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ation Testiiig 



Massachusetts 



Who: 

Coversge: 

ln.^tfument: 



filing Scdto: 
C^ftiflciUon Frocass: 



To be mpkmmieii hy \m9 
AppUmmn fm Iniliitl teacher certifk alioii 
Communicfltion, language %ki\h, and subject arcits 
To be dmkkd 

In 1975 rhg Sfftle Advisory Comrnlsslon on WycallOfial f^rionngl tiegafi a 4-ycar study and ^cr lei 
of pubHc mcctlriis concerning teacher wrtifie^lkin. They fccornntinded a nhifi ffom hd%\ng 
ccrtlflcAlion on m approved program of ttudy to an emphaiis on Bcquiring and demonsiraiing 

In 1979 Om SiAle Board of Edueaibn adopicd the reiomnftendationji of iht Advisory CommJiilon, 
Dcmoftilrated cotn^teney as a teacher, e,g, %mim teaching or .^aflsfaciory feMhing c^sperlencc. 
fcwcfljfic A certifieatten r^qmtvrmm mnlng in nmmiher imt. 

In 1^85 the state Jeglslaturc nnandatcd ii tofing prografn for teacher certiflcaikm. The Bum 
I^parmMint of Bdmukm is currently mveitigafing y&riom Instmmcnis, The target date frir 
Implemcntafion h 1989. 

To k deierfnined 

Not apphcable 

Upon paduatJofi from an approved progfMin of study, an applicant h iwardcd pcrniQncnt 
certifiedtiDn« 

The it^te Imendi to tmplemcnt « progfsm whigh provide i for a 2^year provisi^al certificate. New 
teachers will receive inservlee training and cvalwailon during the initial 2 years. 



No. of Teaehcfs in 1984: 56,333; m (.2%) hold emergency certification. 



Certification Testing 



MIcliigan 



Who: 
Coverage: 
Insmimcfitf 
Hmotyt 



Passing Ruces! 
Ccriifi^aliOfi Prwess: 



to iniplcnicnfcti Stfptcnibcf 1991 
Individuiib $ecking imdm ^miikaUm 
Umk $kmn and Hubicci mm knowledge 
Not yet developed 

S f ^"'^ »fP^d n 1983, mm^n of them w^m mMwdumd and mm pending in lha 
1986 kglito. The leghNur. pasicd. «nd the Oovcmor iigncd in m..uamm6 
m^Mmlng ih« by Sep^mter 1 . 1991 , Individuals mm pm, a b«.k skllli eM«i«inailon In o,4r o 

ami iwinlnai oni. TTi. bill further prtscribes that by Jun. i . 1987, iMum h to 
S^"^ * '''"^'^'-^^ 1"* 'PP^'^^ by the State Boftrd, Z hml. 

Not flppllcubli 
Not appllcabk 

A Provisional Certificate is valid for 6 ycm and can be renewed twice. The first renewal Is valid 

:t ^fr T'"' 1? ^""'^ 3 years and requte 18 

credits. The Continuing CcH.flcale. valid for life, require* 18 credits and 3 years of wccesiful 
Icflchmg Mpencnce. Continuing Cfirtificaies issued after September 1. 1989 shall be renews 



No. of Teachers in 1984; 88.000; 74 (.1%) hold emergency ccrtiflcation. 
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Certification Testing 



Minnejiotii 



Who: 
Coverage: 



Pm$m$ Smrm 
timing Rates: 
CerfiflcaUon Process • 



To l*e impkmmcil ApH! 

New miQlwin and current Icachcrs seeking udcliflunal licensure tkld% 
Rending, wriling, riiathcmatics, mil gtibjcct arm 

Pfd-Profcssioniil Skilb Tm (PPST) for bmk skilb; contcnl area te^m arc undecided. 

In 1985 the mtc legblarure required c^nmlnation^ in tha busic ^kill^ and subject area content for 
new teachers and examinatlrm^ in subject areas for currently licensed teachers endorsing addi- 
tional teaching skills beginning April I98«. The law rci|uircd that the Board of leaching adopt 
proposed examinations that have been validated by lifiolher state or a rcpiifable national tesfinii 
organisation by September 1986, 

The Board chn^c the PfST (m the biiHic Hkift^ mi and wntklnn inv^mi ific MHerfiori of conlcnt 
area wm%. As of December 1986, funding had not been provided to implement the provision }or 
subjeel area tci^ts^ 

Reading « 173. Wrifing ^ 172, Malhematic?* ^ lc>v 
Not applicable 

The initial license, valid for 2 ymn, requires completion of a baccalaureate degree, completion of 
an appajved teacher education pmgram including siudent leaching, pas.^ing scores on the 
cxaminaticmi, and a recomtnendation by an approved institwiion of higher education. Advance^ 
ment to a continuing llcenie is contiftgent upon applicant.^' completing an approved Minnesota 
human relations program and I year of teaching experience during the 2-ycir period. Applieanf^ 
not acquiring I year of tf aching eKpcricncc during the 2»ycar period are eligible Uw additional 
a^year licenses until the experience requirement h met 

Currently, continuing Hcenncs are valid for 5 ymn wiih renewal contingent upon completing 120 
continuing edueatlon renewal units within each S-ycar period. 



No. of Teachers in 1986: 41,444 fulNtime^equlvalent teachers practicing in public schooh 
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Mississippi 



Status: 

Coverage: 

Immmmi: 



History: 



tasing Scores' 



PiiBsing Rates: 

No. of Teacher 
Education Oraduatei: 

Othsr Admiisions 
Requiremcnta: 



In place Nincc Jfiily [986 
Si^aking. mMng, subject area tern 

College Oufcome Measures Froject (COM?) which includc^i 10 ?iubject areas. 

AH Mudcnts in state-supported instilutiani of higher Iciirnlng who seek to enter a tcachdr 
preparation program are rcqulfcd to take the speaking and writing ptirtion^ of the COMP Studentii 
with a grade iMiint average of 3 j out of 4.0 or an ACT %mm of IB arc exempt from takinft the 
other 8 COMP areas, ^ 

mm Eilui^ttrlonal Reform Act of 1982 specified icstfng m a requirement for admisiion to 
teaeher education programi in public colleges. Until 1986, colleger of education were able to 
choose their own insirutiient?i and ^cl their own passing ^eorc^. 

COMP Writing ^17 
Sf^aking - 17 
Composite . 170 (if required) 

Not available 
1,689 in 1984 
OPA of 2 J or higher 
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Certification Testing 



Mississippi 



Status: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

ftiBsing Scores: 
Cerfiflcafion Prmmni 



in place since 1975 

Applicants for Inillal teacher ccriificfUion 

General knowledge, commmkmim skills* professional knowkdgc, and content ttrca 
NTE and Specialty Area Tests 

Ttie NTE hm been required in Mi.^sisslppi since 1975. Jn 1982, the Slate Department of Education 
speclflcd new mmlmufn score.^ that went into effect in July 1986, 

General Knowledge * fi39, Communication Skills * 644 
Profesiional Knowledge - 642* Specialty Area Tests - 470-520 

In 191*3=86, 8g% of tlie college sertJoni passed, 

*rhe Class A CertilJeate is awarded upon successful completion ol an approved program of studies 
and parage of the NTE. This certificate Is valid for 5 year^. 

The Class A A Certificate H valid for 10 year^ and requires a master*s degree and 2 years of 
teaching experience. 

The Class AAA Certificate is valid for 10 years and requires a specialist degree or 45 houri above 
the master's degree, and 3 years of teaching experience. 

Hie Class AAAA Certlflcote is valid for life and requires a Ph.D. and 5 years' teaching 
experience. 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 24,772; 1 .031 (4 2%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Missouri 



Sratus: 



In place «iincp July 1983 



Covcfiige: 



Skills a&scsscti by cullcgc admissionN imin 



SAT or ACr 



Candidates not meeting the requirements arc permiticd to retake the college admissions tests. 

In May 1981 , the Missouri State Board of Education mandated the Implementation of « feating 
program for admission into teacher education programs, Starting in I98h all colleges of 
education were required to collect SAT and ACT data in order to provide information for 
eMflblishlng passing scores. Standards, established in 1983, l^camc effective in 1984. 

The .^tatc Ejicellence In aiucmion Act of 1985 mandated exit examlniition? by 1988. and 
reafnnned lli^ cuitcnl standards until ihat time. 



Pa?iHing Scores: 



SAT»8W)arACT' 18 



Passing Rates: 



Not available 



No. of Teacher 
Education Graduates: 



2,758 in 1984 



Other Admissions 
Requirements: 



CPA of 2 J 



ERIC 
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Certification lasting 



Missouri 



Status: 

Coverage: 
inslrumant: 



Pmhing Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
Cartiflaatioii Proteus: 

No, otTmchm in 1984: 



To be implemented in 1987 

Prosf^ctivo college of cduc.tion grnduatcs necking high .choul fciichcr certification 
To bo decided 

" "''P'"''"' °" "niching richer educwion programs 

of «l f i - """''"^•y '° P'«« o" Prohai'on 'crminn c colleges 

of education whose gradualcs fail to perform adequately on nationally nom.cd imiu. 

Not applicable 
Not applicable 

Graduates of approved tcochcf educalion programs are currently certified for life The 1984 
47jm 2.200 (4.7%) hold "fcmporaiy" ccrtiflcation. Missouri doesn't issue "emergency- certifl. 
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Certification Testing 



Montana 



Bmmi 
Whci: 

Coverage: 

Instrument: 

Himryi 

Passing Scores: 
Massing Mtm 
Ccftiflciition Process: 



No, ©f Certified 
Personnel in 1984: 



In ^umnlnm July 1985 

Candidates for iniUal teacher and adminisfrafor ccriificaiion and rcinsiaicmcrit of lapsed certlfl* 
catcs 

Oenerfll knowledge* cornmunlcaiion skilb, and profeN^ional knowledge 
NTE Core Battel 

In 1986, after a l-year Vftlldftlhin Mudy, the iState Board of Public Education rTiandatcd the current 
testing requirement. 

General Knowledge ^ 644. Communication Skills * 648, Profcsnioiial Kiiowledga ^ 648 

92% (based on scone reports received for 800 examinees since July 1986) 

T le nonrenewable Provisional Certificate in bmcd on a bachelor*s degree for teaching and a 
master's degree for administration. Of the Provisional Certincate holders, approximately 67% 
represent academieally quallfledp out* of state applleants who do not meet the state's recent credit 
requirement. Thh valid certlflcate In not an •'emergency" certificate. In emergency siluations 
school dlsrtcts may receive an authoriMilon to employ a nonccrtiflcd teacher. 

Tlie Standard Certificate is based on a bachelor's degree and Is valid for 5 years. It is renewabte 
with 6 credit houii and I year of teaching experience. 

The Professional Certifleata is based on a master's degrea or college approved fifth year program, 
and verification of 3 years of teaching exF^rienca. It is a 5-year certificate and is renewable with I 
year of teaching experience . 

The Adn^nistatlve Certificate is based on a master's degree in school administration, plus state 
ipeeifled course woilc, appropriate ex^ricnce and eligibility for the Professional Teaching 
Certificate. It is a 5-year certificate and is renewable with I year of teaching or adminlrtrative 
ex^rience. 

22,028; 0 (0%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Nebraska 



Status: 
Coverage: 
Ifistniment! 
HSstoiy: 



lousing Rate: 

No, of Teacher 
Eduaation Graduates: 

Other Admissions 
Requirementa: 



In place since Spring 1987 
Basic skills 

Pre4>rofes.donal Skills Test (PPST) 

In 1984, the ita^ Icgislatufe established competency examinations as a requirement for admission 
to teacher certification. While the 1983 academic year was targeted for implementation, fund, 
weij not appropriate for test development or validation efforts. The iitate legiilaiufti extetKled the 
deadlme until Jniy 1087. 

T^e State BoaKi of Education proceeded with an Invemlgfltlon of admi.^iions testing. Between 
October and I^^mbcr 1984, the ProfeSBional P^mmml Testing Committee met four times. They 
fu^f S F "^^^ ^^^^ «he statute. A validation mdy cnnMidering 

the PPST then prepared and presenled in June 1986. Pasmng scores were selected in 
September 1986. 

Reading - 170 
Mathematics - 171 
Writing - 172 

Not applicable 



2,253 in 1984 



All of the itate's 15 colleges of education require a 2 J OPA in the student's major area of study. 



Certification Testing 



Hebrasica 



Status: 
Who: 

Coveraga: 

Hisfory; 

Passing Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
Certlflcation Pmcess: 
No. of Tcaghers in 1984: 



To be implemented Spring 19«9 

Dindidatcs for initial teacher ccnincatian and pros|>eciive graduate?^ of teacher education pro- 
grams. Students passing the examination for admission are exempt from taking the examination 
for ccnification. 

Basic Skills 

Pre-Profcislonal Skills Test (PPST) 

The 19U legislature established competency examinations m a requirement for admission to 
teacher education pmgnim^ am! for lemimt ccrtiricalion. While the 1985 academic year was 
targeted for implementation, fund^ were not appropriated for mt development or validation 
efforts. TTia state legislature exiendcd the deadline until July 1987. 

Reading * 170, Writing - 172, Mathematics ^ 111 

Not applicable 

T^e state is in the piwess of examining and possibly adopting new certification standards, 
17,513; 6 (less than , 1%) hold emergency certification. 



Admissions Testing 



Nevada 



Coveroge: 
Iiistmmeni: 



P^siiifig Scores: 
Passing Rates: 



No, of Teacher 
Edudaiion Graduates: 

Other Admissions 
Requirements: 



In place since faU 1986 

BftMic reading, writings mathematics skills 

Pre^Professlonal Skills Test (PPST) 

The Siafe Board of Education has been Interested for .^ome time in a plan to assess tlie 
qualiflcations of new personnel coming into Nevada*s schools. In Octoter 19S4 the board 
occepted the basic skilli and subject matter testing components of a compefency assessment 
proposal presented by the Commiislon on Professional Standards, In December 1984 the board 
accepted the reeommendatlon of the State Department of Education that the Pfe^Pfofesilonal 
Skilb Teats (PPST) addpled m a basic skills test in Nevada and directed that a validation study 
of these teits be undertaken. The board also adopted die Professional Development Center 
approach to provide special assistance to first-yeaf teacher* 

Reading - 169, Mathematics * 169, Writing - 170 

Based on 310 Nevada itudents taking the test as pait of the vaJidation study betwei^n 1984^85 
96% would have pas^ the reading test, 95% would have passed the maUiematics portion, and 
98% would have passed the writing portion* 



258 in 1984 



The two univeriltics in Nevada require a 2 J CPA in the 8tudent*s major area of study. 



CertEflcation Testing 



Nevada 



Status: 
Who: 

Covcragei 
Instrumenf: 

Hisfory: 



Passing Scores: 
Passing Ratas: 
Certiflcatton ftoccss: 



No. of Tea^he^ in I98S: 



To be Implemented in Spring 1990 

Applicants for initjfll certification as teachers administrators, and other specHled {^r?*onncl 

Basic skills* professional knowledge, and subject matter mm 

Basic Skills • Prc^Profesilonftl Skllk Test (PPST), 
Professional Skills * to be developed. 
Subject matter - to be developed. 

In pftpafntion for implementing a testing program, the Slate Dapartinent of Education fec#»iiy 
conducted an investigation Into the available options for basic ikilli, profcsilonal, and !iubjcct 
matter testing. An intemal panel consisting of 18 department staff reviewed subject matter tests 
develops by major test companies* In addition, telephone inten^iews were conducted with 
personnel ^sponsible for teacher assessment in 10 other states to leani of their experiences and 
policies associated with their efforts* 

Not applicable 

Not applicable 

To receive g certiflcatat an applicant must have gmduated from an accredited college or university 
with a bachelor's dapie; completed coune work or pas^ a state administered equivalent 
examination in Nevada School Law, die Nevada Constitution, and the U,S/ Constitution; and 
completed course work in two of the following areas: Multicultural Education, Exceptional 
Children, Counseling and Outdance with emphasis on parental consultation, TTie two areas tr^ to 
completed elihcf before Initial certiflcatlon or duiing the first renewal period, 

^e Dipartment of Education ©ffe^ the following types of ccrtiflcatesi Standard Elemental, 
Professional Elementary, Standard Secondafy, ftofesslonal Sec^ndao^, Special, ftovisional. 

7.75 1 ; 0 (0%) hold emergency certification. 
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Certification Testing 



New Hampshire 



Statui: 
Who: 
Coverago: 
Insinimcnt^ 

Hhtoryt 

Passing Scorei: 
Passing Rates: 
Certification Process: 



In place Hincc Dcccnibcr 1985 

All cmdtdmm for initial icachcr ccrtiricotion 

nmk reading, writing, and mathertiutlcn 

l^4*rotoional Skills Test (PPS T). Applkmin who foil any part nf the cxuminntion must make 
and pmu all three parts of the imL The tm can be taken m often as desired. 

^^ril 1984. the State Board of Wiir.tion eMiibli^fmd the cuMnl tzquncrmni toi pmmng Urn 

Reading ^ 173, Mathematics ^ 174, Writing ^ 175 

Reading - 80%, Mathcnialics ^ 74%, Writing ^ 75% since Deccnibcr 1985. 

Hie Beginner O^rtifieate h valid for 3 years. 

Requiring 3 years* experience, the Experienced Educator Certificate h renewable, based on al 
least 50 hours of in^rvice work every 3 yeai^. 



No. ofTeaehere in 1984: 10,014; 130 ( hold emefgency certification. 



^ t Certi^tion Testing 



New Jersey 



Status: 
Who: 

Insttument: 
Histmy: 

^^ing Scoris: 
I^uig Rates: 



In pkee iin^ Sping 1985 

All ou^^ti^ fo^ ^MaAm iTOluding tho^ saekiiig micial i^Aifleation, ^rtlfl^ ta^btri who 
a^ly for addidonal endoniroiiit, teacheis ^ttifled io other states, and senior in a^roved 
teaeher^ucadon 

General Imowledge and intent areM 
NTO 

In 1985 the New Je^y Bwd of Edu^on pass^ proposals r^ulring appliean^ for seconda^ 
tttching certfiMion to p^ eonmt area t^is of the NTB and appliomts for elemental and/or 
nu^^ ^ucatlm cenifieation to pass the NTE &na^ Knowl^ge Test of the Core Battery « 

In Fcbn^ 1986, ^ssing ^tm were rais^ for $Hl subjeet area tests. The passing s^re for die 
KTE Gtnerd Knowl^ge Mt was raised torn 642 to 

Vaiy mth sp^talQ^ iiea. The overall pes imte in 19S6 was 82,9%. In 19S5» with different passing 
scores, 89% pamd, 

Cenification Pmnane ni ^rtlfieation is granted after i^Ii^ts Process: successftilly complete an 
approve program, or r^ive a rmnumi^tion ch^ a ttmnsCTipt evaluation. 



No. of Teachm in 1984: 



72*858; 2»Q00 ( 2,7%) hold eme r|incy certiflcaiion. 



Admissions Testing 



NewMexica 



Stotusi 
History; 



ftssiAg RlMl 

No, of Tocher 
Edu^on Gtiduatiit 



Id pl^ sum July 1983 

Basie r^dmg, wridi^, ^^^mitias 

I^iM upM by ^^dttal i^tutions 

to im the itati l^slafym a^priatal a limted amoum of ftinds to sandiwt an accountability 
itody ^^med wtt soid^t and Mcber p^ofman^, to 1981 tm Stm Bwd of Bducatiofl 
mtiat^ Oe oiimt mtmmmu wMch v/^t into cflfcrt in 1983, that a IM must be given prior to 
itoiMon to a MUege of edu^dop. The eoUeg^ of ^u^on ^^lith the inmimmt to be 
iii^ and the p^iBg s^i^s;, mib^ to Sttte B of Edu^to 

Vari^ by college 
NoteolJmed 



Not avail^le 
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C^ficatimi Tiesting 



New^ejdco 



Status^ In plm iism July 1. 1983 

Who: AUa^Is^n^s^kifl|,mitid tocher ai^^r^b^^ 

Coversgi* Qenml and pio^ionil ImowIf4g€, eonununio^ 

Htawy^ In 1981 the Staia Boaid of Eduction vot^ to mimm that after July 1, 1983, individuals seddng 

initio ^rifi^tion in die state must suece^ftilly ^mple^ an ejiaminadon of ge^ral ^ucadon, 
^^nunieation ^dlls aid teaching n^ttods and {^d^. Effimive July 1984, content 
sp^taliiation knowMga tes^ b^mme ^ of ^ ^Ttifi^ 

The S^tm Board of Edu^on a^pt^ tte NTE Core Batteiy and 12 NTC Sp^ial^ Am Te^ as 
oim lequiiement for leael^r a^ adminiiMtor ^itifl 



Fissing Scores: Cotnmuni^Don SUlli - 644, nroft^iona] Knowledge - 630, Genml Knawl^p - 645, Spedal^ 

Ai^ (eonsisting of 12 tests with a setied s^re range of 1^0 ta 990) 

P^^ing Rates: Bas^ m over 3^00 tadividuals mking the tests throu^ 1985i Communication SkiDs - 92%, 

Professional Kmwl^ge - 99%, GenamI KnowWge - 88% 

Ceitiflcation Process: Valid for 4 y^is, a Standwd I C^flcw is renewable with 8 ertdiu. Valid fcwr 4 years* a Standi 

n ^MAmm is riOTwabli with 30 onidits above tht bachelor*! degree or a master's A^ee* A 
S-yw Condnuing Cenifi^te is a^milabli for candi 

A 10-year Continuing Certifi^te is available for cmildatei with a master's depm md 3 yws of 
exp^ence. Evaluationi are being plannrt for all certificate renewals. 

No. of Teachers in 1984^ 14,200; 800 (5*6%) hold emei^ncy certiacation. 



NewYork 



StaAts: 
Whoj 



iMttunient: 



[Ram: 



CeitifiMdon ftoms: 



In pliM sioce SefXember 1984 

All new certficatioa ^dU^es 

Graanl and professional taiowMge and conunuiucation skills 
NTECo«Batteiy 

A task force appoiaMl in 1975 issued a final report to study ways to improve teaeha educadoa. 
TTiey recommended legislation to establish a licensing examination, recopiize twching as a 
h^m^ ^fMsion, and consider beginning teacheis as "interns" to be provided iup^rtive 
service. TTusreprat was pr^wl April 1, 1977. As part of the 1982 kgislative/budget proposal 
the BMnl of Repnts prop^ that the task force's thro recommendaUons be implemented No 
acaon was taten on any of flie items during the 1983 legislative session. The ideas were submitted 
again in 1984. 

The Board of Regente set September 2, 1984, as the effecUvc date requiring new applicants for 
^mfleadoo to take NTE Core Bat^ Msts. 

CommuniMdM SUUs - 650, General Knowl^e - 649, Professional Knowledge - 646 

CommuniCTti« SUlls - 87%, General Knowledge . 79%, ProfessioMl Knowlrfge - 90% for the 
October 1986 adtninis&^on. 

A Provisional C^itifieate is valid for 5 yeais. A Ptnnanent Certiflcate. valid for life, requite a 
master's degr^ and 2 yean* experience. 



m. of Tfeichers in 1984.- 164.900; 4,000 (2.4%) hold emeigency certiflcatien. 
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I Admissioiis Tmimg 



North Carolina 



bsttumeDt: 



Eissing Scxiresi 



No, of Te^ber 
UuaUioii Cmduates: 

Odi^ AdmissioQS 



b plaoe since Spmg 198S 
NTE 

By a Joint iMoludM of the Stt^ Bowd of EdtiMtim ^ Board of Ooveniorf of th§ Universily 
of NMh CamUra, tte it^ l&itlaial a Qmli^ A^uranee Progfam in 1978, As part of this 
fmgmn Stm Bwd of ^oo^m ^idfial and ^blish^ a set of vgrifled eompetend^ of 

ESMye SpMg 198S» Board of Bdu^on rsqufatd Ae NTE as jwt of the teacher 

^^tion pro^m ^tiyssicms poms» The ^id^d^ were ^sed to the eturent levels in 1986, 

To obtain certifi^oo in Ae^e; ^i^^ must tte mm vmt widi die same passing saoies. 
In acUidoni widi^M ^dfl^on must pass subj^ tnaner eompelenqr examinadi^s. 

Generd Knowl^p • (QI 
Communic^Ms SkUIt * 636 
^f^iiond Ki^wl^fge - 644 

Not ^eot^ 



4,500 in 1984 



Admissions counseling 



C»tificatioii Testing 



North Carolina 



Smmi 
whoi 
Covinge* 
Insiiument: 



Fissiiig Scores: 



Bissmg Rites: 



CeitifiQatioii Pro^ss: 



hi place since S^g 19SS 

Brosp^tiv^ ^duat^ of tMaher ^ueadon profmms 

l^fi^ion^ wd geninU ImQwladgs, comniuntoadoQ, and subject matter skills. 

NTB ^ 

In Octob^ 1978 die State BWd of Education and the Bowd of Goveniois of the University of 
North Carolina begM a Quality Assmnce prD^in cwering a wide range of teacher education 
and ^rtfication activities, including die use of die NTB for en^ to and exit ftom teacher 
^ucatim propmns. , , . 

Rrofesslonal Knowlajge - 644, Subj^t M'^tf r SkUls range from 47W50 (botii required prior to 
initial c^flcation). . _ 



cteth require prior to formal acceptance 



Communication Skills - 636, General 
to teacher ^ucation prngmtiB) 

Ocu*er 1985 

General Knowledge 4,11? tei -i 96. 

Communi^tiop Skills 4,06?: t^ i^^ - 

Professional Knowl^ge 4,3^ ltd 79 - 

Specialty area dau too exteni^ 10 fiiiiiiiiM^ 

A teacher appliomt must c^^^rW^^^n ra iMOgrM, receive a recommendation tem tiie 
institute of higher educatim^ ^ i ^img score on die KTB in order to be certified. 
Be^nning in 1985, 2*ye^^^ s^surt to ^ginning teacheis. Teachers with initid 

certifl^tes must complete aj^^i^ ^-liic^^ pro^m witii a qu^ifled empic^er 2 years a^ 
be assigned to a support imm o •-^mm. A stuidardized observation system is us^ for 
evaluation. Teachers who satiAi^ , v ji^kte die 2-year prognm can then receive a 5-ye^ 
CoK^iuing Certificate that is e^w^ble. 



No, of Tochers in 1984: 



56,084; the number of teachers hoidtag emergency certification is not available* 
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Perfonnance Testing 



North Carolina 



Static* 

FtopFm Namt: 
Who: 

Covenge: 



SyppOft: 
F$mn$ Rates: 



Is pla^ sin^ ioly 198S 

Tlie Inid^ Certii^on Propim (ICP) 

All first-year mchtn and twhirs who allow their ceftificates to expire, Teaehen wifli ^rmmient 
eertfi^on are exempt. 

The ICP eovm 21 oompetengies in management of insmiQtional time, management of student 
behaviort snsmicdonal monitoring and insmiodonal f^baek. 

In 1978, the Stm Boud of Eaucation ^d Uie Boud of Goveino^ of the University of North 
Carolina System issued a Joini r^Iution leading to the establishment of the ICP, 

Eaeh teaeher is obierv^ at l^t times a year and p^ejpates in plann^ staff development 
aQtivides ba^ on the observadon/diagn^is, 

Teach^ receive f^btek on Aelr perfonnwc^. Tmining is a local tesponsibilior. 
To help teacher continue to develop ridUs and dgmonstfate successflil on-the-job performan^. 
On-the-job perfomMce is m wund by a rating of "at standard'' on five criUcal functions. 
Not available 



No« of Teacher 
Evduwd in 1985: 



Not available 
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Adm^ions Tes^g 



North Dakota 



Stattisi 
Cbvemge: 



Insttuaient: 



Pussisg Scoris: 



N©* of Teachtr 
Education Gradyites: 

Other AdmissioQS 



Implgmantation st^e 

New teacher ^ueation prognun ap^vd steid^ds adop^ in 1986 include the following: The 
teacher education unit requii^ aMessment of stadenu ^mmd to ^ unit to objectively and 
systemad^y detmoine specific stengAs mA weaknessea of pe^nal chmcteristlcs and basic 
skills poflcten^ of student prep^lng bo teach. The unit tequiies ^/ of Ae following: (a) 
s^daidiE^ basic skillj ^ficiency t^ for Ae b^ic p^^ns* ^) facul^ monraendadons; (c) 
biographical i^Mmadoni (d) successM compledon of college/ univeriity coursework widi at 
l^t a 2.5 OPA on a 4^point i^e. In Edition, the unit may r^uiie die following to assist in 
detmunrng whedii^ to admit studanti into Ae pro^m: (a) standardize pcnonality tests; (b) 
interviews; (c) vidw ti^; (d) apdtude wts; (e) odieii. 

'Hie colleges will sel^ appropriate standudiz^ tests. 

The Nordi I^kota Trachers" ftofeiiion^ ^cti^ Commission feview^ die 1914 ACT scores of 
student admitte to tocher ^ucadon propmms in prepamdon fw r^mmending adopdon of 
popam approval stMdiuds, 

The colleges will detmnlne approbate levels of ^ficiency as pMt of the ennnce lequi^men^ 
to t^ber ^ucadon. 

Not applicable 



950 in 1986 



Faculty rgcommcndationSt biographic^ information, OPA of 2*5 on a 4-point scale* 
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|^?*^''^'^^• '^*'"8^,,« North Dakota 

^ ^^^'^t^o^a^'^no* adopted a naUond s 

^P^^ new prognm approval standards for teacher education that Include use of standardtod 
testing m the college pro^m, ' 

; j- Who: I^specHvepaduates of teacher eJucationprograi^ 

.Coverage- Acadeiiuc and protoiionaljaiowledge prior to exW^^ 

: Instnunent'. ■■ Colleges wUl select ap^priate tests • ■ 

North DatotoTeacheii-ProfMsionalPm^^ 

of program approval standards for teacher ^ucation that included cri^ 

for acadeimc profiwency and professional education prior t^ 

^flcation. These standards were adopted by the state agency and are 
unplenient^, * 

Pissing S^tes: The colleges will detennine appropriate levels of profldency as part of the program approval 

process, rt- 

ftssingRates: Not applicable 

Ceitificatioii Process: An Entrance Ceitiflwte is valid for 2 yeara. A S-year Renewal Cirtificaie may be issued upon 

pr^ntouon of 2 years of teaching and three positive rwommendations from supervisore 

Succecdrag S-year renewals r^uire 4 semester houii ctedil, 30 days' minimum active coni^^^ 
semce, and ttaee posiuve recommendations. These re^^^^^^ 
1976, 

No.ofTeachersinI986- 8,837; 7 (less than 1%) hold emeigency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Ohio 



sum: 



To be i^lraoied July 1987 



Posing Scor^i 

Bissinf Rat^: 

No. of Tetcber 
Eductdon Giiduai^: 



ivt and affe^ve tssessmepl to nmm tbt pmt^ for attaining die biowlidga« attl&ides 
and vdu^^^^^^ndd for effective lilting. 

In 1984 Ohio Board of ^enu ud dm Stete D^rtoiant of Edusadon ^^lish^ nonbinding 
sttndardi tcs ^miidon to cpU^^ and univmiti^ widiin tta state diat prepari teashm. 

In D^nA^ IMS, tike Stale Board of Edu^don mandated asaessment for a^nissions to teacber 
ed^^on pr^fan^ ai^ fcr dii^i^is of ne^ to be addr^s^ duing Am progmm. 



Ai of 19W, 55 s^tmi dl^c^ mpOm a^lioBm for teacbing p^ido^ to have NtE m PPST 
s^ii^ on file. n^Ing leora ba\^ not been ^tabliih^. 

Nota^U^le 

Not ^pllcable 

5,8^ml9M 



^ J^Certification lasting 



Ohio 



Status: . 
Who: 

Coveraga: 
; Instiument: 

nustng ScoKs: 
ftissing Ratai: 
Ceitifl(ation Rocess: 



To implemented July 1, 1987 

TeachereducatioB students prior to certificailon. Beginning in I987studentsgraduatiaf in 1991 «■ 
later will be r^uired to pais a test. 

General, professional education, and cuniculum content knowledge 
Under study 

Sinw the eariy WSO's, 35 school dlsricts in the state have bawW togetter to require that 
applicants for teaching pMftions have their srores on the NTB or the fte-Professisnal Skills T^t 
(PPST^ on file. WhUe no oitoff scores were establish^, the^^^ 

To be deiennin^ 
Not applicable 

Valid for4 years, a Provisional CertfiCTte requires completion of an approved proftam includii'i 
300 hours of cUnical and field «peiences plus student teaching, a i^mmendation ftom u 
approved pro^m, and, when implement^, successfal completion of an a^rovrf exuninatiM. 
This certiflcate can be renewed based on successftil temhing expoiince or 6 a^u. Valid fw 8 
yea«, a Professional Certiflcate r^uires 30 ^mester hour ot^ 

3 yeaw' teaching under the Rrevislonil Certiflcate. A Plennanent Certiflcate requii^ a mwter's 
degree and S yean* teaching under the Professional Certiflcate. 



No. of Teachers in 1986: 87.729: approwmately 800 (1%) hold eraeiiency certification. 
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f 'Admissions Testing 



• 1 11 



Oklahoma 



Smmi • Inpli^sm^ 19S2 

Covemgii Wri^ and spoken &igUsh 

^smmmti DeteraJned by individual eolleges of ^ucaUon. TTie ^-Pfoteilmid Skills T^t (PPST> is 

ieh^M for usa in 1989, 

Sin^ 1982 tht slate his i^uir^ a minimuni 0?A and ^s^^t^nt of Bn^i^ abiU^ as a 
r^uirement for ^mt^ion m teacher education pn^tms . During tte 1986^87 i^^mic year, die 
Board of Regents is \^ldating U» PKr as an admissions mu 

Bluing Scores: NotappU^le 

nystngRates: I^^^j^Ie 

No^of l^teh^ 

Edu^dcmGradua^^ ApptjxiiMtely 2,400 in 1985 
Otti^ Admisiio^ 

Requiiementsi GPAof2.5 
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Certification Testing 



Oklahoma 



.Status; 
Who: 



Coverage* 
liistnimcnl: 



Fasstng Scores; 
^ssing Rates: 

Cmiflcation Process: 



No. of Tewhers in I9S4: 



In plntc since fxbmi\ty 1982 

ImlivWunIs applying for o wiiiflcnic lo (finch in any subject area in wliicli ilicy were n<>l ccrliiicd lo 
(Cttch priorio ftbruary 19«2. 

Tesm may be taken after n student hns complctwl 90 college scnjeslcr hours and m miiny limes m 

nccisssary. 

Subject mailer skills 

Content cxominailons have been developed covering 34 broad areas 

Oklahoma'i House Bill tm tecame effective in I^bruary 1982. While providing for a wide 
range of teacher educitlon ind certification rcfonns. the Icglsktlon requires thai teacher appH. 
cimlii be competent in oral ajid written Bngligh and pass currlculuni examinations in the subject 
areas they wish to teach. ITie stmc publishM an annual fepon on the Teacher Certification Testing 
Prograni. The 1985 state legislature stipulated that individuals iceking ceriificotion in a new field 
must also pass an examination, 

Viffcs with each subject 

Of the 26.511 exflnilnecs taking the examination between 1982 and 1983, 81% passed on their 
first attempt and 87% passed within two aticnipi*. 

To receive a l.year license, a new teacher must giBduaic from an approved program, pass ihe 
ccrtiflcacion test, and ta fecommcnded by an institution of higher education. The first year of 
teaching is a supervlied internship during which the teacher is helped and evaluated by a three- 
member Enuy-Year Assistwice Commltlee that can either recommend that the teacher be cartlfled 
or serve an tddltionaJ yew in thft Imemihip program. If a second year of Internship la lecom. 
mended, the teacher may select in entirely new committee. After the second year, the committee 
can recommend either ccrtiflcailon or non- certiflcatlon. A Standari Certificate is valid for 5 years 
find can be renewed with 8 credits w 3 years of experience. A Ml Ccrtiflcate requires 1 yaar of 
exigence aM successful completion of the entiy-ygar progtam. 

35,000; 600 (1 .7%) hold emergency certification. 
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Oklahoma 



Program Nmmi 

Who: 

Coverage: 



Support: 



Ooals! 



Papiing Scores; 



Pissing Rates: 

No, of Tsachors 
Evaluated in 1985: 



In plucc since Pcbruury 1982 
liniry-Ycar ANBlHlimce Prograin 

All firsl^ycor teachers rcgardlc^ifi of where ihcy leccived their IniiniiiK, 

The Oklahama Observfliion In.Hlrunicfn is cornpriHcd of 36 indicHUJfs in four ureas: haman 
relations, teaching and asse^?iment, clansriHim nianagefticnt, and professionalism, 

Tlie HMc legislature ha^ imn on active Nupficjrter of icacher education and certification activities. 
In 1980, (he legislature passed reforms aircctlng teacher training, certiricatlon, and inservice 
training. 

Staff development is a sepafatc progfam, Oklahoma emphasises kH-al staff development activititis. 
Each local education agency muBt submit staff development plans and teachers must meet mm 
and local ^taff dcvclopmcni requirements. 

To provide guidance and assistance to llm-ycaf teachers iuiU make recornmendaiion!* regarding 

ccrtificalion; 

A committee of three people, including a teacher* an adminintrutor and a college faculty member* 
independenlly observe the beginning teacher Ihrce times and meet m a committee three times with 
the entry-year teacher* llie teacher mcm^r of the team h rcs(x)nsible for providing 72 hours of 
observation and consultation* Beginning icacherK have 2 years to successfully demonstrate their 
eomi^tence, 

There is no scoring key for the Oklahoma instrument. Observers write a narrative statement 
indicating strengthi, coneems, and rceommendationg. Following their third observation, they 
vote on whether to recommend the candidate for Standard Certification. 

Not available 



Approximately 1 1900 
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Adniissions 'resting 



Oregon 



History: 



P«isslng Scorcs: 



jessing Rates: 



No. of Teacher 
Education Grgduaies: 



Hllcctivc January Sev^nil collegcH prcvifiimly liiul ihcir own tmiug pm^mim. 
Uii5iic miding, writing, and miithcmalicN hk\\h 

The California Umk Education Skills Test (CHEST) k given six times a year at test ccnteni 
throughout the 8iatc. CandidatcH rn«y tiike the examination m many titncs m necessary. 

Since 1982, most Oregon colleges of cduciiiion have required cundidaieH for admission to 
dcmonstrnrc competence in English and mathematics. Mo*^i have u,scd the California Achievement 
Tm (CAT), with the 70th pcrt^entile English and the (Mi percentile in mathematics m pmklm 
scores. 

In 1984 the State Educational Coordinating CommlsHion completed a comprehensive study of 
teacher education and recommended several changes. The state legislature did not accept tha.^c 
recommendations. 

The §tate Teacher Standards and Practices Commi.s^ion adopted regulations that replaced the CAT 
with the CUESTj effective January 1985. 

Ttic state also requires the test for an initial teacher certification. The colleges of education 
adopted the test and passing rate as an admissions requirement, 

Passing score for each of the three scctloas is 41 on a scale of 20 to 80. Individuals can also pass 
with a total score of 1 23 if no score Is under 37. ^Oiese cut-off scorcs were established by a review 
panel of state educators, 

Approximately 77% of the 2,205 undergraduates taking the test between August 1985 and July 
1986 passed. ^ 



IJOO in 1984 
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Certification Testing 



Oregon 



Status: In place since Januitry 1985 

Who: All applicimt^ Ibr initiul ccrlifiuatlon 

Coverage: Basic skills 

Inslnirnent* California Basic Skills Test (ClUiST) 

History: In December 1983 the Teacher Standarcb and PracticcH CommisHion (TSIC) vatcd to require 

baste skills (writing, reading, and math) testing for initial certiricntinn, effective January 1 , I9B5. 
The Btata colleges of education have required the tmi as an admissioHB roquircment. 

Passing Scores: taking Bcore for each of the three sections Is 41 on a scale of 20 to 80. The passing requirement 

for the entire test m a score of 123 with no section score lower than 37, 

Passing Rates: Of the 2,973 graduates first taking the test between August 1985 and July 1986, 80 J% have 

passed. Of all 5,176 test-takcrs. 78.8% passed, 

CeiliflCflfion Process: A Ha^ic C^rtiltcatc valid (m 3 yrnn, Iw high school and special cduLation teachers, rencwiil 



requires a fiftJi year of study. QiherwisOp renewal requires 9 credits or I ycaf of successful 
teaching. 

A Standard Certificate k valid for 5 years* It requires 4S credits, 2 ycai^ of successful experience 
on the Basic Certificate, and an evaluation by local education agency personnel. The Oregon 
Education Coordinating Commission recommended an alternate certificatton plan that was re* 
jected by the legislature. Subsequently, the fSPC adopted a proposal that allows teachers with 
current Oregon eertiflcates to add one or more additional teaching endorsements to their ereden- 
tiais if they sueeessfully pass subject matter tests. Hie NTE will be used. 

No. of Teachers in 1984: 24,413; 417 (2%) hold emergency certification. This includes certified individuals teaching 

subjects other than their area of authorization. 
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Certification Testing 



Pennsylvania 



Status: 
Who: 
CovcrHgc: 
Insiruriienf' 



l*assing Scores' 
Passing Rates- 
Certification Process: 



To Ixjtomc effective June I, 1987 
Anyone seeking a provisional ccrtillcjiic 

IJasic skills, subject mnttcr. and general und professional knowledge, 
Selected NTE subject nrca tests and custom-dcvcloiicd instruments 

On Scptcnibcr 14. 1984. the Pbnnsylvanin Stale Board of Education adopted Ncvcrul revisions to 
he 8t«te-i certtflcation regulations. The rcvlmon* whieh beeome effective June i;i987r^^i e 
tlHit itnyone seeking a provisional teaching ccrtiflctttc pass tests in subject mntter. basic skills 

iec«L'"v Ih'"';"' ^««^^ to be determined by ,0 

Secretary of Education. The new fcgulatlons also require new teachers to serve a 1-yea? 

supervised induction period as one of the requirements for permanent ccrtiflc 
To be dctennined 

Not applicobic 

Presently, a ProvisiwI Certification remains valid for 6 years. It j. not renewable. A Ptenminent 
Cemncate requires 24 credits and 3 years of e*i«rience. Some inservice credit may be appS 
toward the credit hour requirement. ^ jppncu 



No. of Teachers in 1984: lOI . 150; 23 (.2%) hold emergency ccnincation. 
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Certification Testing 



Rhode island 



Stfttui: In pliu'c since December I0H6 

Who: All new applicants f^r RIkxIc iHlamI cenilie^jtiun 

Coverage: Ccmunimicatlon nkillB and pmlcfi^iiunal iintl general knowledge 

Instrument: NTE Cure Battety 

Hi'^tosy • ITie Commissioner of Education recommended new teacher testing rcgulationH to the Stiite Board 

in ilia fall of 1985 The board accepted these recommcndiiHons and authorised a validation study 
oflheNTE. 

Passing Scortsi General Knowled^ie - 649, Communication Skills - 657, Professional Knnwicdgc - 648 

Passing Rates: Not applicable 

Ccrtlfleatlon Prc^ess: Certification standards require that teachers seeking initial certificate renewal have 3 Iniservicc 

credits and 3 %ctm%t£f hmns. To receive n 5-yem pmfi^^mna] ccrlilkutc, a teacher must have 6 
graduate credits in the teaching field and 3 inscrvice cfedliB. A life certificate may obtained with 
a ma^ster'i degree in the teaching flcUL 

No, of Teachers In 1984: 7,548; 17 (.2%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



South Carolina 



Status; 

Coverage; 
{nstrutnent; 

History: 



ftssing Scores* 
basing Rates: 



No, of Teacher 
Education GraduBtes; 

Other Admissions 
Requirenients: 



In pinci 5inec July 1983 

Reading, writing, mnilicitiatics 

South Carolina Mucntion Bnlruncc Kxiim (SCEHli). 

^.udcnts have three opportunliics to pass the exaniinalion. Studcnti wpw.it only the sections they 

In 1979 the state Oencral Assembly passed an act requiring all students cnttring lenchcr education 
to take a basic skills examination. This act led to the development of the SCEEB. It was developed 
with extenstvc input from content area speeinlists representing teacher education institutions and 
school districts throughout the state, 

Tlic initial version of die SCEEE was field tested in November 1981, and administered as an 
entrance examination in I^broaiy 1983. A newer version of the SCEEE has been in the process of 
refinement and implementation since 1984. The state prepares a comprehcnjlvo annual report 
outlin nfi the propam and results. 

Writing - 3 on a 4-point scale- Reading - 250 on scale that ranges froin approximately 100 to 320; 
Math - 230 on scale that ranges from approximately 100 to 320. 

In fall 1984, the passing rates for candidates taking the rest the first time were- Writing • 84% 
Reading - 68%, Math - 67%. From 1984 through fall 1986. 77% of ihe applicants taking the exam 
have passed. 

1,282 in 1984 



CPA of 2.5 out of 4.0 or a 2.0 and a score above the 50th percentile of examinees in South 
Carolina taking the ACT or SAT in the year they graduate from high school. Professional 
recommendations frmn general education and teacher education faculty also are required 
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Certification lasting 



South Carolina 



Who: 

Coverage: 

Instrumont: 

Histofy: 

Passing Scores: 
Passing Rates: 
Certification Process- 



No. of Instructional 
Personnel in 1985: 



Some type of ccrtiricaiain te^sJing hm been rcqiiired since 1945, Subject iniUter tests have been 
fcquircd nincc 1976. Individuals complciing an iipprovcd Icaehcr educalion program in South 
Carulliui after July 1 , 198H. will be required to puss u Professional Knowledge Test 

AppJicants for teacher ceriificarion 

Subject maifer skills and pmfcsslonal knowledge 

NTE Subject Area Te ts and South Carolina Teaching At^a Examinations for areas in which NTE 
subject area tests are not available. A test of f^dagogy is currently Jng validated. 

The General Assembly passed Act 187 in 1979. The law requii^s that applicants for teacher 
ccrtiflcation pass the NTE or a state-developed pmflciency examination in non-NTB areas, The 
Education Impmvement Act of 1984 required the upgrading of teacher education programs 
approval standards 

Vary with subject area 

Vary with subject area. State could not provide examples or overall rate. 

Teacher education students who complete an approvec^ program and satisfy all certification 
requL^ments eligible for standard professional eertlflcation, TTia professional certificate is 
valid for 5 yean and may be renewed with 6 semester hours of appropriate creults. Professional 
certiflcales are Issued In the following classes: Class 111, which requires a bachelor's degree; Class 
II, which requires 18 graduate hours beyond the bachelor*s degree; Class J, which requires a 
master's degree; Class I (Sf^clalist)* which requires a master 's degree plus 30 graduate hours; 
and Class 1 (Advanced) which requires an earned doctorate. 



36,935; the number of teachers with emergency certifieation is not available. 
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Performance Testing 



South Carolina 



Stmu<i: 

Pfogriim Niimc; 
Who: 

Covcr&gei 

Ukiory: 



ftssing Scores: 
Fussing Rates: 



Nu, of Teachers 
Evaulated: 



In pluc^ since September 1983 

A^jiCSfimcnl5i of Pcrfcinnancc in Tcachhig iAFV) 

Sfuclcnt Icnchcrs and first-year tcachi 

The APTcoverii 51 objectives In five general skill Bmm\ planning skills, instructional responsibll- 
itics, classroom management, communicaflon skir and attitudes tuward student and loaming. 

The Educator Improvement Act of 1979 provldei for the establishment of a comprehensive 
program of training, certification, and evaluation of public educators in the state. This act provides 
for the development and implementation of observational instruments, and a training program to 
assure observer reliability. 

The APT was first used to evaluate student teachers in 1982 and to make teacher contract decisions 
in 1983. 

Rcnicdiallon aclivitias. if any. are a local responsibility. 

To determine whethcf student leachers and provisional contract teachers can apply fundamental 
teaching skills in the classr^m and to inform them of their strengths and weaknesses. Provisional 
contract tcachai^ are required to me-t a standard of 44 out of 5 1 objectives; there is no standard for 
student teachers. 

The APT procedure calls for three independent observations of different lessons, using the APT 
checklist. Although not mandatory, the state recommends that the observations ba conducted by a 
principal, a district level employee, and an experienced teacher, Teachers arc allowed two 
opportunities to pass the assessment. 

The independent observations of different lessons is also required for the student teachers. The 
recommended observers are the cooperating classroom teacher, the college or university supervi* 
sor, and the principal or principal's designee. 

The state has developed a comprchenslve program to train observere. During the 1982^83 and 
1983-S4 school years, 3,527 and 1,195 obiervei^ successfully completed tmining leading to 
3-year endoiiements as APT observers. Observers are re-endoi^ed every^ 3 years, 

44 out of 51 Items 

In 1983: 97% passed on their flt^t evaluation 
99% passed in two attempts 



In 1983-84- 1,543 teachers 
In 1984'85- 2,323 teachers 

- 1 ,759 student teache*^^ 
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Certification Testing 



South Dakota 



Status: 

Who; 
Coverage: 
Instiument: 
History: 

Passing Scoras: 
Fussing Rates: 
Cortification Process: 



No, ofTaachersin 1984: 



Testing hm hem mandatory since July 1986» but the scores arc not yat UKcd m a ccrtllicmion 
requirement 

All teacher education students 

Communication skills, profesilonal knowledge, and specialty areas that apply 
NTE Subject Matter Exams 

In 1985 the South Dakota Board of Education required students to take the NTE. The scores are 
not used to determine whether candidates receive certification. Riture plans call for the use of the 
test to determine certification. A validation study is taking place during the 1986-^87 school year. 

Nor applicable 
Not applicable 

In 1986, the state legislature passed a law requiring that all beginning teachers must be supervised 
and evaluated by a 3-member team. Applicants are issued a 1-year ccrtincate m a beginning 
teacher and are eligible for a 5«year certiflcatlon upon satisfactory completion of the supervised 
experience. TTie certificate is valid for 5 years and can be renewed with 6 semester hours of credit, 
3 of which may be certificate renewal credit approved by the Division of Education. 

8,022; 100 (1 J%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Tennessee 



Status^ In place Hincc 1985 

Covcnigc: Reading, miim, matheniaticH 

Instrunient. Prc^Professionul Skills Tm iVVS^l} 

i^^^^^oryi In 1979 \\w Htm Bouril of lulucation mandated that beginning in 1982 all applicantB to approved 



teacher education programs must demonstrate competency in basic skills. The California 
Achievement Test was used with a rcijuircment of 12th grade performance. Applieants also had to 
present an ACT score of 1 7 or a combined SAT score of 765. 

The state's Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 requires use of the PPST for entranee 
Into teacher education programs. The State Department of Education conducted a large study to 
dctennine the validity of the PPST as a screening device for teacher education applicantii and to 
develop possible passing scores, A Standards Committee eKamlned the results of the study and 
selected the PPST, 

I%ssing Scores: Mathematics - 169, Reading - 169, Writing - 172 

Passing Rales: Not collected 

No, of Teacher 

Education Graduates: 1 JOO in 1986 

Other Admissions 

Requifemenis: CPA of 2.5 or higher 
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Certification Testing 



Tennessee 



Status: In place since July 1984 

W*"*' All applicants for rcuchcr miriimahm 

Coverages Communicalion skills, general and pralesslnnal knowledge 

InsmJinenti NTE Core Bmory and Specialty Area Tests 

Hiitofy: In NovemNr 1979 the State Boaru of Education mandated that beginning January 1981 all 

applicants for teacher certiftcation must provide the board with a report of their scores on the NTE 
common exams or NTE Core Battery. In 1984, this was updated to require that certification 
applicants present minimum qualifying scores on each of the three tests of the Core Batteiy of the 
NTE and a minimum score on the Spceialty Area Test (if available). The passing scores on the 
NTE examinations were raised 3 to 4 points effective September I9H6. 

Passing Scores: Communication Skills ^ 644. General Knowledge - MO. PruIeKsicmnl Knowledge ^ 635 

Passing Rates: Data was not of sufTtcicnt quality to be released 

Certification Process: Tennessee has a career ladder program with five steps. Graduates of tcuchor education programs 

passing the NTE are awarded probationary certification. They can dien progress to apprentice 
teacher, and Career Levels I, 11* and III. Teachers arc evaluated at the local level during their 
probationary, apprentice, and Career Level I years. State teams evaluaic Career Level II and 
Career I-cvel III teachers. 

No* of Teachers in 1984: 40,000; the number of teachers with emergency certification is not available. 
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Admissions Testing 



Tmm 



SMm: In place since 1984 

CovcrBga: Reading, writing, mathcmaticB 

Instrument: Pm-Profcssional SklllB Test (PPST) 

History: In 1981 the state legislature charged the State Board of Education with Implementing a baBlc gkills 

testing program m m entry requirement for teacher education programs. During the 1982*83 
academic year» a validation and standard setting study for um of the PPST was conducted. 

Since 1984, the PPST has been given In 67 testing centers throughout the state. Candidates may 
take the test until they have satisfactoiy performance on each of the three tests, 

^ssing Scores: Mathematics * 171, Reading - 172, Writing - 173 

Passing mm Fmm May 1984 through November 1986, 4 1 ,3 18 students had taken the Pl^S T and 29,3 1 1 (70,9 

percent) had passed all 3 portions of the examination. 

No. of Teacher 

Education Graduates: Approximately 10,TO0 in 1986 
Other Admissions 

Requirements: Requirements for admission are established by each college and university. 
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Certification Testing 



Texas 



Statusi 
Who.' 

History: 



Fusing Scores: 
Passing Rales: 

Cartiflgation Process: 



No. ofTaachers in 1986: 



in place since May 1986 
Applicants for icachar ccrtKiciilion 
ProfcRsional knowledge 

TTie Examination for the Ccrtificntion of Mucntor^ In Texas (ExCET) m administered three time^ 
each year* 

In 1981, the state legislature mandated that the State Board of Educacion require satisfactory 
performance on comprehensive examinations as a condition to full certification as a teacher or 
administrator. 

In Fall 1984. the state began development of the ExCET i As of May 1987,63 subject 

area testa and 3 professional knnwkdge mm had lieen develof^HL Hje fmt ^dmini^frafin. .vf ihe^ 
instruments was In May 1986. 

Passing standards are set for each test. 

From May 1986 through ftbmai^ 1987, 44,868 individuals took the ExCET and 18 1 12 mm) 
passed, 

To receive initial certifleatlon in Texas, an individual must: complete a baccalaureate pmgram; 
complete an approved teacher education program, including student teaching; pas>* the required 
ExCET tests; and receive a recommendation for certification by an approved wmhct education 
college or univenity, 

1 85*000 (estimated); the number of teachers with emergency ccrtificaljon is mt available. 
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Recerliflcation Testing 



Pmgmm H-mm 
Who: 



Arfminhiered for iN ftr^t Htm m Mmi h tW^n u% 1^ iiijmirthferctt ^nt^ Wum eiich year fcir 
rcccrtifkafiofiofimlivldu^U iriiilally ccriilicd iKfcire Mny L 1986. 

'ttnm U%minHikm Vm Cumm Afimtmtmtn and Vcm\m% (THCAT) 

Cuffcntly employed tochcm and administrators certified before May t, mii other jicrson,^ 
ccftlfiad piior to this date who wj^h ii> have cofttinucd ccrtili^iitlon. 

Heading and writing %kt\h 

Ai part of a compfehensiva cducatlun fcforiti package, the itaie legislature mflndated In 1984 thiil 
currently employed ii&mhen md administriitors be icstcd, Indlvlduitls were required lo pass the 
TECAT pf^ot to Sum 30, 1986, to remain eniploycd in TeM^ public sehdols. 



fusing Scorci: 



No, of Teaeherf 



l\m TBCAT li « me'lim mmilmmn uf all f*^fson§ certiRcd in Texas prior to r ty 1, 1986. 
ihom ^king eertiftcation after ihflt d«ie must pmn a certific&tion test (KxCirn' 

In iprlng 1987* lh« %tM tegkl^furc pmrnd q bill frpcalhig a rcqulrctmnt thmt ihnm ccnifird prinr 

10 Mfty I, t9U6 be mitd in subject matier mm. An of April 1987. the bill hgd mit been iigncd 
into law. 

Readirtg * 15% of Ihe 55 multiple-ihokc items; Wriung - clcaiiy acceptable pcrfoftnanee on an 
essay or 77% of the muliiple^chotee items and an acceptable mmy. 

96.7% pmm4 on ll>air fir^l ^U^mfH (overall pirn mi% for Ih^ five adniinlstfalion«i from April 1986 
thmugh Febfuary 1987 li 98.6%) 

247;I67 (March 1986 * ftbniary 1987) 
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Admissions Testing 



Utah 



Status: 

Covcmgo? 

Instiumenf: 



Pa^^iifig Scorns: 

Ptoing Rales: 

No* of Teschcr 
Edueatjori Graduates: 

fttef Mmhtlom 



In plucd nmm 1^6^ 
ttmk skills 

Varies by college of cduciiiion 

The State Department of Education requires cofnpclency tcsUng in basic ikills prior to admiiision 
in teacher educttlion programs. Colleger of cduciitJon mkct Ihalr own exftminationii and set their 
own paising scares, 

VMy by c^ollegc 

Not collccled 

IJ92 in 1984 

Minimum GPA e^tflbliihed by the colleges of cducalion 
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Certification Testing 



Virginia 



StlitilH: 

Who: 

Coverage: 

Instiumcnn 

Hmoryi 



Passing Scores: 
Ccr fixation Process: 



In place since July 1986 

ApplicantH f^cckinf «nltiul certification 

Cornrnunlcaikm skills, gcncniJ itnd priifcssional knowledge, subjecC matter skills 
NTE Core Baltciy and specialty area imin 

The state legislature mandated that applicanl^ for initial eertificatlon must pais the NTE Core 
Battery and ipeeialty area teslB. After a validation ^tudy of the area tests, it^commended cutscores 
were presented to fhe Virginia Board of Education in September 1982. A seeond study to validate 
the Core Battery plus the specialty area tests was completed in March 1984 and cutscore.^ wem 
established by the Board to become effective July 1986. 

Communication SkiilB - 649, Oenerfll Knowledge - 639, PfT3fcB.^ional Knowledge * 639 

Not available. While the stale hm dnin m the number of pcnpk pn^%hw fhe N1 it dim not have 
data on the number failing, 

Efreetive July 1985. 2*year nonrcncwable certificates are issued to teachers. During that time the 
beginning teaeher must succcMfully dcmonstnitc 14 competencies of the Virginia Beginning 
Teacher Assistant Program, 

A Colleg' de Professional Certificate is valid for 5 years. Renewal of this certificate is based on 6 
seiriustcr hours of credit, of which only 3 may be noncoUege credit* 

A Post-graduate Pmfessional Certificate is valid for 5 years, requi^s an appropriate ^duate 
degree, and 3 years' teaching eitperience* 



No. of Teachefi in 1984: 



56i863^ 0 (0%) hold emergency certification. 
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Performance Testing 



Virginia 



Siaiu»; 

Program Name; 
Who: 

Coverage; 

History." 

.Support: 
Goals; 

Process; 

tossing Scores: 
Busing Rates: 



No. of Teaehcrs 
Evaluated in 1985: 



In place since 1985 

Beginning Teacher Assistance Program (liTAP) 

Any icacher seeking continued wrtiflcatlon who has not been ceriiftcd by Virginia before July 
1985, and has less than 1 year of full-time successful (eaching experience. 

Individuals tested tn 14 cottipetcncics covering ocademic learning time, student accountability, 
cloriiy oflcsson structUPC, Individual dilTcrenccs, cvoluation, consistent rules. alTectivc climate 
learner self-concept. meaningful leaitiing, planning, questioning skills, reinforcement close 
supervision, and awareness. 

In Febniaiy 1982. the Stale Board of Education adopted several rc(|uircmcnts concerning teacher 
certification, llicse requiremcnw siipulatc that beginning lenchcrs must demonstrate satisfactory 
pciformnnce within a 2«year provisional period. 

Workshops ore held througtiout the state to address the 14 comjwtciH'it'!*. 

To provide assurnncc that every teacher receiving regular certiflcation hm demonstrated posses^ 
sion of major comf^tcncies and to help beginning teachers develop these competencies. 

An assessment Is comprised of three observations by three observers. Beginning teachers have 
three opportunities to pass the assessment. 

12 out of 14 competencies 

Of the fall 1985 participants, 95% passed. A total of 370 (55%) beginning teachers demonstrated 
the required number of competencies during the first assessment, and an additional 276 (40%) 
passed during the second assessment. 

Of the spring 1986 participants, 92% passed. A total of 218 (55%) beginning teaehera demon- 
strated the required number of competencies during the first assessment, and an additional 72 
(23%) passe^I during the second assessment. 



During 1985-1986, 987 beginning teachers were assessed (669 were assessed in the fall and 318 in 
the spring). 
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Admis 



Washington 



Status: 

Coverage: 

Instniment: 

Hiitory! 



Passing Rates: 

No* of Teacher 
EducaUon Oraduates: 

Other Admissions 
Require niants: 



In place since 1985 
Basic skiHs 

Washington r>rcColIcge Tent (WPC), the SAT, or itic ACT 

In the mid-l960*s the State Uoard of Education established prngram approval criteria requiring 
demonstrated competency. 

In 1978 the State Board adopted new rules designed to Btrengthen teacher education programs, 
These rules mandated the current program which was firet implemented in 1983, In 1984 the State 
Board of Education adopted the new admissions testmg requirement which was implemented in 
1985. 

Minlmuni scorc of 80 on the composite ntandard scores of the verbal and quantitative subtests of 
the WPC test, Equivalent SAT ami ACT mmn txm dctcrmiiied annually, In 1986 thay were 700 
and 16 respectively* 

Not available 



2,007 in I9B5 



Institutions must establish minimum OPA*s 
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Admissions Testing 



West \1rginia 



Coverage: 
Instjiimdri?; 



Passing Scores: 



^^sing Rates: 

No. of Teacher 
Education Gmduatas: 

Other Admissions 
Requirementi: 



In place ^incc Scpternlwr 1985 

Reading, writing, speaking, nmthemolics, liHfcnlng 

Prc^Profcssional Skilb Test and Coll^ga Oumimn Moamm l^ogram in .peaking and locally 
developed tests in listening and computer literacy. / 

In April 1982, the State Board of Education adopted a policy calling for mnmrnng basic skllh for 
eachcr education candidates, A 20^member Basic Skill. 1« R,rco composed of practicing 
teadicfH and teacher training ftculty in the state waR appointed by the board to study allavaliable 

In 1984 the board accepted the task force'g recomnicndatlon that the PFST be used to mmm 
pmflcicncy in reading, writing, and mathematics, and the College Outcomes Measures Pmgram 
of the American College Testing Program be used to assess speaking skills. Each college of 
education is to develop its own listening lest. 

PPST Reading ^172 

Math « 172 

Writing ^171 
COMP Shaking - 17 

In 1986: Reading - 70%, Math - 68%, Writing - 85%, Sf^aking - 92% 



2,199 In 1985^86 



Locally determined; includes CPA 
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Certification Testing 



West Virginia 



Status: 
Wlio: 

Covcnige: 

Instruments 

History* 

^ssing Scores: 
fusing Rates: 
Certiflcation Process: 



In pliicc since »Scplcmter 1986 

Anynne completing p teacher cducaUon program for which content tests have been developed, 
Teacher.^ with certification from another state do not need to take a test. 

Subject matter skilL^ 

The slate hag developed inBtniments in 43 aubjeets. Others are being developed, 

In 1982 the State Board of Edueation adopted a poltay providing for standai li^d assessment 
procedures in the content specialisation component of teacher education programs^ 

Scales scores of 140 

83% pas.^ on the flr^t administration in Octoter 1986, 

Before being certined, a professional perforrnance assessment must be completed by the appli- 
eant'g institution of higher education. An Initial Certificate is valid for 3 years. It can be renewed 
with six credits and an evaluation, A teacher with a master's degree, 5 years experience and an 
evaluation can receive a S-year ftrmanent Certiflcate. To receive a Permanent Certificate a teacher 
must have 13 yea^* experience (during this time, a 5-year Permanent Certiflcate has bean 
renewed twice). 



No. of Teachers in 1984: 



22,557; 1,325 (5.9%) hold emergency certification. 
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Admissions Testing 



Wisconsin 



Status: 
Coverage: 
Imtrunicnu 
Histoiy: 

Passing Scorns: 

Ri^fsing Rates: 

No, of Teachar 
Education Gmdumm 

Other Admiasiotis 
Requin^mcnts: 



To be implemented July 1989 

Basic skills in iTiaUicmotics, reading, writing 

IVe-Professional Skills Test f PPSll 

In January 1986 the State Depflrtmem of Public Insinjction adopted new standards for approviil of 
teaeher educmion programs. Starting in July 1989. applicants to teacher education programs arc 
required to obtain a pasilng score on a standardized examination in mathematics, reading and 
wntmg. The examination and the passing scores are to be determined by the State Superintendent, 

Not applicable 
Not applicable 



2319 in 1984 



CPA of 2 J or up^r 50% of chm 
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Certification Testing 



Wisconsin 



Status: To be implemented Htiirting July 1987 

Who: Anyone enrolling in a tciichcr ecluciition program iiricr July 198? and graduating after August 

1990 

Covcroge^ Canificatlun major, minor, and areas of concenlrution 

Instfument: To be determined 

History: The State Department of Public In?iifucilon iidopted a new set of mIcB in April 1986 that incrcasc^l 

.standards for teaeher certification* Many of these rules stemmed from recommendations of task 
forces formed by the State Superintendent and the University of WiBconsin, 

Rftssing Seoref*: To be detcrmlficd 

Passing Rates: Not applicable 

Certification Process: An of July 1983 the state has been isRuing a regular liccnr,c that is valid for 5 years and can be 

renewed with 6 credit hourB or Department of Public InstiiJcUon approved jnservice or continuing 
education programs. 

No. of Teachers in 1984: 45,350; 1 , 100 (2.4%) hold emergency certification* Over 90% of ceachers on emergency certifl^ 



cation are regularly licensed teachers teaching **out of field". 
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Adniissions Tasting 



Wyoniing 



Status: 
Coverage: 
InstmiDent! 
Histofy: 

^^siiig Scores: 

Passing Rates: 

No, of Teacher 
Education Omduatc.^: 

Other Admissions 
Rcquircments: 



In place since 1982 

Reading, writing, spelling, and maihcmatics 
Califomia Achicvcmqnt Test (CAT) 

Since 1982 the Him'n only teacher education program at the University of Wyoming has required 
students to pass a compeiency examination prior to admission to the program. 

70th percentile of high school seniors as of 1986. Previous parsing Ncore wa.^ the 50th percentile. 
Not available 



300 in 1984 



CPA 2.0 or better, TTiis will increase to 2.5 in tlie 1987 academic year. Applicants are also 
interviewed prior to admission. 
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Appendix 



The Appendix provides background information pertain- 
ing to other sections. 

Appendix A pravides additional information concerning 
alternative teacher cartifieation programs. While the chapter on 
teacher supply and demand outlined the potential of alternative 
certification progmms, diis essay jlluminates alternative Gertlfi- 
cation by deietibing elements common across seven such pro- 
grams. 

Appendix B discusses decisions that must be made during 
test development and validation and which can affeet the test 
eharactcristics. lliis discussion of technical Issues provides 
additional insight Into the issues raised in the chapter on teacher 
test content. 



Appendix C outlines the skill areas evaluated in one 
on-^the-job ^iformance assessment system. While paper and 
pencil tests we used to assess candidates* basic skill or subject 
matter knowledge, an increasing numberof states are turning to 
on-the-job performance measures. As background to the essay 
on performance testing, this appendix outlines the skill areas 
covered by Virginia's Beginning Teacher Assessment Pro- 
gram, 

Appendix D contains the names and addresses of the state 
level contacts used in preparing this book. The stale-by-state 
descriptions would not have been ^ssible if it weren't for the 
c^^ration of these individuals. 
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A 



An Examination of Teacher Alternative Certification 

P^ograms^ 

What are the programmatic characteristics of alternative 
certification programs? 

What are the characteristics of individuals being attracted to these 
programs? 

How adequate do the programs appear to be In preparing classroom 
teachers? ^ ^ ^ 



Accdrding to Infofmation available in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Toacher Education's 1986 survey of 
state teacher education policies, at least 18 states cumntly 
allow altimate routes to certification - programs designed to 
tap the pool of college^educatedp noneducation majo^ for the 
teaching profession,^ 

Altamattva certification programs have developed within 
the context of broader national questions about the selection 
and preparation of teachei^ and the status of the teaching 
profession. Architects of the propmms intend them to address 
local, state, or regional nec4s for high quality teacher, particu- 
larly, but not exclusively, in secondaiy math and science 
classPDoms* Some advocates view alternative certification pro- 
pams as a promising means of widening the pool of prospec* 
tive teachers and encouraging lateral ent^^ into the profession* 
Often, program participants can have classroom responsibility 
and draw a teacher's salary shortly after being admitted to a 
pro^wn, 

TTiis stction describes seven alternative certification pro- 
pams. Two are affiliated with state departments of education; 
two with large city school districts; and ttoee with unlveraities. 
While the programs differ in size and f^us, all lead to a 
regular, nonprovisional teaching certificate. Where possible, 
commonalities across programs ate sti^ssed. More demiled 
descriptions of partlculw pmgrams we included in a more 
detailed technical report by the author,^ 

Salient chwacteristics of these seven programs ai^ de- 
scribed in tabla AA. Two of the programs focus exclusively on 



Thii sccUon was written by Nmy E. A^!™«. FoVm Studtei Associfties 
wSuhingtOQ, DC« 



the preparation of secondary math and science teachers; one 
targets ^tential teachers of all s^condao^ level core academic 
subjects; and four recruit and prepare teacher for all levels and 
subjects, ^e programs vaiy in size. Four work with less than 
30 participants In a cycle, TTie programs in Houston and Los 
Angeles and New Jersey*s statewide program deal in much 
larger numbe^. All of these programs lead to full certification. 

The attrition rates shown in table A-1 refer to the percent 
of program participants leaving for one reason or another. 
Program managers are generally pleased with these rates. New 
Jersey, for example, reports that only 10.6% of the **altemate 
routers," compared to 16.6% of the traditionally trained 
teachei^, lea m during their first year. 



Program Components 

'Hie ^Ical altematlve certification program includes a 
fomial instructional component, some type of intensive field 
experience, and close supervision of the participant by local 
school disttict and/or institution of higher education peiionneL 

In die more traditionally structured programs, participants 
are fulhtime students at a college or univei^lty for the first 
semester and combine student teaching and academic coume- 
work during the second semester, ftograms which depart from 
this pattern featurt fulN or part^ime classroom teaching re* 
sponsibility for a school ynm In these programs, formal in- 
smiction occun during aftej^hool houii and sometimes on 
Saturdays, Some programs require coursiwork and/or 
classroom observation during die summer as well. Table A-2 
outlines components of the seven programs. 
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Table A-l 

Characteristics of 7 Alternative Ccrtiflcation Pro^ronis 



Program 


Subject Armm 


llnrollmcnl 


Attrition 
Rate 


Arizona Purtncrs Project 


Maihj Science 


1985i 
1986: 


22 
6 


18% 


Harvard Mldcoreer Math & Science Program 


Math, Science 


I983I 
1984: 
1985: 


6 
18 

20 


5% 


Houston Aitcmativc Program 


Englisht Math, Science, 
Billngual/ESL, pre K-S 


1985: 
1986: 


330 
IfX) 


39% 


Im Angeles Unified School District 
Teacher Trainee Program 


Math* Science, EngliHh, 
Social Studies 


1984: 
1985: 


160 
90 


13% 


New Jersey Provisional Teacher Program 


All subjects & levels 


1985: 
1986: 


186 

260 


11% 


University of New Mexico/Santa Fe Public 
Schools Intern Program 


All subjects Sl all levels 


1985: 


16 


6% 


Univeiiity of Southern Maine Teachei^ 


All secondary level subjects 


1986: 


15 


0% 



for Secondaiy Schools Program 



Forma! Instruction 

Much of the fornial insbuction presented to participants in 
iltemativa certification programs resembles the content of tra- 
ditional undergraduate teacher edueation: (I) philosophical > 
historical p and sociological founditions of American education 
and (2) "methods" coums — a rubric that coven instoiettonil 
strategies, classroom organization and management skills, 
diagnostic and evaluation techniques , and topics sp^ific to the 
level or subject to be taught, Alternative certlflcatlon programs 
do not include subject matter prcp^tion, Pwicipants m 
selected for the progranis because they have mastered a disci- 
pline. 

Designers of alternative certification programs have em- 
ployed different sMtegies to erea^ a teacher prepaiBtion cur- 
riculum that (1) meets state requirements for eertiflcation, (2) 
takes into account the [^stgiiduate status and maturity of the 
populations being r^mlted, and (3) in most cases synthesizes 
and compresses the material to be covered into a shorter time 
frame^ 

Field Experience 

In five of the programs studied (Arizona, Houston, Los 
Angeles, New Jersey, and die University of New Mexico), 
paAieipants assume full responsibility for a classroom either on 



the flut day of school or within a month of that time. The 
progmms a^ rigomus, and It is common for participants to 
comment on the sttess involved In the simultaneous pressure of 
day^to^day teaching md attending late afteraoon or evening 
classes. New Jeiiey is modifying the pace of its initial instrac* 
tional component in response to this feedback. 

Harvard and the University of Southern Maine defer 
classroom placement until the second semester* ftrticipants 
thus have a semester of education-rBlaled coui^ework as back* 
ground before encountering a group of students, Participants in 
these two progmms mention the stress of their experience with 
less frequency. 

Supervision 

As in wdltional student teaching, a mentor teacher is 
usually assigned to each participant. Unlike the traditional 
routet however, sti^nds are provided to many classiwm level 
supervisor. 

In general, participants in alternative certification pro- 
pams r^elve more su^rvision than the average student or 
first-year teacher, TTie supervisory model used by all the pro- 
grams is commonly refen^d to as "clinical supervision." In its 
purest form, clinical suj^rvision requires a substantial invest- 
ment of tmie. 
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THiile ^'2 

Components of Seven Altcrnallve CcrHncntlon Progrunis 



Meld ln»fnjcth)n 



Arizona Partners Projccr 



Harvard Midcareer Mntli and 
Science Project 

Houjitofi Alternative Certification 
Pfiignim 



Lir^ Angeles Unilicd ScUchiI 
DiHtrirt leiicher Trainee Prograni 

New Jersey Provisional Teacher 
Program 

University of New Mexico/Santa 
Fe Publie Schools Infera Progrum 

University of Southern Maine 
Tcaehers for Secondaiy Schools 
Program 



14 mo, 24 eredils for ccrtilicaiion 2 paid internships in schools Institution of higher 

and Induatry education 



9rno, 18er«dii$ 



60 hours of observed teaching; rnstltutlon of higher 
1 2 weeks of student teaching cdueation 



1 2 mo. 40 hours pre^a.^.Higninent 25 hours of classroom 

observation; 
paid fulNtinie teaching 



ti^intng; 

15-20 instruetionai 
modules 

24 rnu. 19 inslructional units 



12 mo, 2CK) hours 



14 mo. 32 hour^ 



9 mo. IScrcdifs 



Paid fulNiime teaching 



Pilid full-time teaching 



Summer School, I-year 
internship with stipend 

l*semestcr internship 



School district 



School distriei 



School districi 



Insiiiiuiion of higher 
education 

Insiituiion of higher 
education 



Supervision in alternative eertifieation programi may bi 
sehooNbased or may involve bodi school and univeniiy ^r- 
sonnel. Building prineipals play some supervisoiy role in 
nearly all the programs » 



Participant Characteristics 

The alternative certification program participants typi- 
cally between the ages of 2 1 and 40; their undergraduate majors 
vary, with the sciences and English p^domlnating. 

Four of these seven programs specifically recruii recent 
graduates of selected institutions of higher edueation. Two 
others target mid-career and careef re-entry candidates, who 
tend to be over 30* 

In this sample, the alternative certification pro|mm panic* 
Ipants tend to have strong undergraduate backgrounda. Several 
of the partlclpanti attended Ivy League institutions or ve^^ 
selective small liberal ar^ eolleges. Some had ^duated with 
honors, ftrticipants in the laiie dQr propams were more likely 
to be graduatas of public univeiiittes, 

P^cipanti eonie from a wi& ranp of occupational 
backgrounds: the military, the elerar, business and industey. 



wholesale or retail sales, the home, a museum. More than half 
of those interviewed had some type of pnevious instnictlonal 
experience, such as tutoring, emergency or substitute teaching, 
collage-level teaehing, or the Peace Co^. 

By far the most common reason cited for entering an 
alternative eertifieation program was a pei^onal commitment to 
enter teaching ai some point in their career* Pwiclpants were 
^so attmet^ to the program because of onHhe*job training 
with pay wid the lack of emphasis on "mickey-mouse'' educa- 
tion courses. Mld-ear^r people tended to have more thought* 
ful or deliberate motivations for entering a program. Not sur- 
prisingly, the recent college grrtuates were somewhat moi^ 
tentative in expressini their commitment to the profession* for 
them teaching was something to be tried for awhile. 



Costs 

Vm avetige per participant cost of the progrtm is $4,795* 
TTie main budget lines are the cost of insmiction/supemsion 
Md the financial sup^it of pwicipanis; Forgivable loans and 
tuition waivers are common m^hanisms for student support. 
As mentioned ewlier, piutieipan^ w typically fining regular 
tiMhifMlariKi while in the progiam. 



^rogram Strfingtha atid Wcakmumm 
Partkipatit Piiitits of View 

Stretigthi 

D^ipHe strwcliiral dtfUmmm nmong Ihc progf arm, sev- 
ifil comrmin timmm Mum with ftgaftl to perceived prugrnni 
itftri|thii On-ihc-Job tfalnlfti, jnimwtionpi i;4iairnf , peer syp- 
pcwi %yU€m%t pftigram ickcUvcncis* «ftd ilic queiiiy of ihc 
lupervlston were fi^ntiofied Ifequcnily m strengths by progrBm 
pifiteii^iiii. AUhough they were most oftcrt ud hoc, f^a 
iupport Byitcms ermrged ai a particulofiy critieiil etenicnt for 
inajiy pinkipam. Tha opportuiiiiy lo compare notes, com- 
pliln« and counicl each othcf wan oficrt ciicd a.^ mor^ helpful 
than the plfinned cufrlculum^ 



Aiitkipiiit crif Ickms of the pm$mm% g rtitipcd aroufid four 
fH#fm$i is^h^yling pfoWtm^, ifi^fnicfkwl rwtfnf of tfte pm- 
pirn, ihcir lack of prtpnmiUm to mict the classfwrn* ami 
pttecmtnti. Schedultng pfobkm.i wens progfam &{^€ifk and 
ctntmd on itm burden of lata iftcmcwn or ^vgning claii^s after 
$ full day of leaching* In terms of inslmetional content* indi* 
viduals frequently expressed a desire for more "how to-' 
eouriii^iww to wriie a fesion plWf how to ml up a grade* 
bookf to handle a discipline problem, how to conitruct a 
mm. 



Conclusions 

The seven iltemiilve ctftineatlOT programi itek to 
cmili triln» Muci best avgilable potential tethers in 
die loeal Idbof market, Alt apply iet^tive idmisiions itan- 
^rds. The frogmrm are eiirefuiiy ^sign^ to provide wit^ 
qtiite metlK^logieid t^kgroutKi for and mMimum iu^rvt^ 
^My iuppoft during the inltiil teaching eiperiet^, ilthmigh 
^timum fcheduiing of ^piin components tm not b^n 
perfi^^t^ in some eis^. 

MoiC alternative ^rttflcation ptignum have b^n devel* 
^ed in fesponse to concern about issues of teacher quantity 
and quality. White stteh proptmi am M tte whole answr^ 
they are n^ing a signlflcant conMbution to maintaining the 
b^in^ betwMn teMl^r lu^ty and ^mnd in tte areas where 
^ty are located, Asiuming that alt the ptrtictpanii who 
smiled in these seven pogramt in completed the 



rr<|ulfcmctif^ iimS fnuml irflching p<>^iti<ms» nmtiy 7(}0 new 
mchcm would have ciifcfcd iht mnkUnm wifh civcr (M) j)cr^ 
cent of fhem irt ufhiii inrm ihm hiivii rri^ifted ffciffbcr ^hort- 



Summary 

1 . At \tM\ tH ^fafe^ have provisionfi allowing alferniitive rouien 
to teacher certification. 

2. The typical altemarlvc ccnifkation program includei a for^ 
m«l instruction component. Intensive field experience, and 
eUm .^uperviilon. In Jiorr^ prtigmms, parfkipdnfii ftre given 
clasifoom responsibilttk^ mi draw a full teacher^i lalary 
shortly after program admission, Other programs defer 
claMrmm placement until the second ^meiter. 

3. ftrticipantf in the seven examined program! have come 

from a wide range of oceupatiooal and educaiian^l bmk- 
grttunds. 

4. The iupport provided to progfam participantsi has appeared 
Id a itrength; criticisms of the programs have centered 
around scheduling problemSi instructional content, lack of 
pneparation befom entering the clatsrwrn, and placements. 

Notes: 

t. TOi MtftkiR li on I *Uf¥ty comfycfed tm ih§ U.S. Def^utmtfii of 

0101. 1^ etch simwiyw ctrtilicitim} pfo^im in the Mmpte, ttkftoit 
Imtftrkwi wtm tmdmM with pm§t$m idmiaJiiraim. pr@piin i^ytki^tit 
i^ayimrynmsim pmpwm pmMpmUt and niditkmstly ^in^ wmfmn 
in die idml iRrh^ ttm pr^m ^^ipsnti mm ^\wm4, Ail immUm wm 
utmv^st^, H^nmlmnvm to deseribi ttm eist ntiil e tenntnci of 

tibfir pr^A^i Modtni fmutimM. ttl^tbii^ md tp^kMloii prm^iris* 
minimi ^YiMt pm§jnun tnd paUQi^ton iViItiitian pme4yies, €a»ii and 
rwdtii| ioiHr^s. rttftklpinti m«md qim^km MkikN thflr «p« f^atlaaal 

^ ^ f teacii In tte pn^pim. Supmitm eommem^ on factofl fttafid io 
syb^ ffii^ Md imttvctioMJ com^if a^ of the ttwhtf caadMiitt. Rnaltyf 
tm^MtHty t7«i^ mmhm y^m 9sM to diftcyi« Hit ir amtu^ Niward 
iJ^fMt¥t ^ftlfiealiofi pmpam $mmllf ijp^ifically about the compe« 
iMnm of Sii pirlkykr i^^maiive royie £mMm& wjOi whom chsy hid 

2. Th« iH^i tnelu^ In Uiii count ars Mmm. Califmli, CotondOt Dfla^ 

^ri» Hew Ham^hiff » New lo^y. Oltiliomi, rea^ylviiiii» Tejui, and 
Vlr|inii. Mier are cptB^riag iHenuis mutes dudnf the ItST^SS 
kiiililivo letiioni, 

3. Adtljty^, HM.. Aft Bsphmtwy Study ^ Tw^r Attwnmitvw Cffti^mim 
m^^ttrstmng Pm$fma^ WiihtRfton, DC: Study Alwtt^i, Octoto 
tm 
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B. 

Technical Issues 

How arc teacher tests developed and validated? 
What issues are raised in this process? 



Onc« a 6mki0n hm \mn made to Ifnplement & fcacher 
ttsilng progrtiti, mm are ihcn mnfmnltd with decision?! 
concefning what initfumenii to um. Tlwy can develop iMt 
own itistnimcfiii, iJwy Qm urn CKisting Initrymcnls* or they can 
dcilf n their t^itjng progfmfn to incofporafc iome custom*dcvcl* 
oped imuuimniM ind mm commereiilly avtilable mm- 
mtntn. 

Regardltis of whather u mw k developing m own instru- 
ment m m\min$ one thoi Is comfnefciaJly availabk, sound 
pn€tl€€ mlh tot validation md\m to evaluate the corwspon- 
ctenee between a given test's actual charactaristici and the goak 
of the testing pfogmm. 

Te4i€her cenlfleatlon pfograms are usually designed to 
meet one or morie of the following goals: 1) to aisure that 
eertifl^ leact^n have the Icnowledge and skills neeciiMy to 
leaeh, 2) to atiuie that eertifled leacheri act in a professionally 
aeeepfable mannefi or 3) to unsure diat cenlfled te^hen posi- 
tively and effectively influence &tudent£* developTOnt, 

In-depth validation itudieg are eondueted to evaluaie 
whether a test cm ^vide a itj^mabte basii for mmng 
tnferene^ concemlni the gotli* Theie villdatlon itudies often 
involve gathering evl^nce that tte test content Is appropriate, 
gtltering evidaice tlmt ttm mt mom m rthmd to ikutml 
outeoR^, and inalyEing test results to aid in ^tting pasiing 
icor^^ 

Thii af^ndU discuises tl^ metlwdologlcal liiues eon- 
fmiting thme who develop su^ validate teact^r eerttfieation 
lesti. The ^oc^durei most often uied In validation itudiei m 
d^olbed, some of the Visions made in the process arc 
identifi^, atrf isiucf stemming from ttese decisions are dii* 
eusi^. 

Content Related Evidence 

Con^nt relate eviifei^ is gatter^ to e\^uate whether 
Uk; Items on a proposed or existing test umu skills related tn a 
^itieylir job V Thii evidewe ii lyplcally gathered by conduct* 



ing a job rclalcdncs.^ study to idcntily the desired skliii and an 
item classification study to evaluate relative emphaiiiij. 

The Job Relatcdness Study 

The flf^c acp in developing and validating a tCM is to make 
sure the proposed content Is related to the Job of teaching. • The 
proccdUfil details of this study depend on whether the agency 
Is developing or iekcting a test, whether the test Is a subject 
matter or professional knowledge test, and what die test will be 
used for. 

1ft developing a le^i of profcMional knowledge^ the job 
relatedness study begins with an analysis resulting in a descrip^ 
tion of the tasks ^rform^ by entry*level teaeheri or by 
teacheii in generit. Inforrnation i§ gathered from a variety of 
sources. Curriculum guidei, text^ki, research on teachingp 
and other documents describing the job of te^hing am re- 
viewed, Prwticing teacheii and adminiitralors* teacter educav 
tion and teacher effectiveness i^seafchers, and teacher eduea- 
ton are consulted. After an initial list of job elements is 
^velt^^, experts aie intef^lewed or surveyed to determine if 
any potentially important Job elements have been exclude 
fmm Om list. 

After the job description is completed, a survey is eon^ 
duci^J requeiting res^ndents to rate die elements of the job 
description on one m more criteria. The respondents are often 
p^dcing teachers, but may be others such as principals and 
teacher ^ucato^. One rating criterion is usually die impc^- 
tai^ of tl^ job clement to teaching practice in general or to 
teaching as ^icticed by entry-level teachers. A seco^ com- 
n^n criterion is the frequency with which :he job elements m 
Invoked tn teaching practice. The mtings of each job clemenr 
are combined and sumnuu^ statistics are computed. These 
statistics are imasufes of the depm to which each job element 
is job related. 

The san^ geneml procedures are followed in d^ develop- 
ment of a subject matter mu The items rated by the survey 



mufKifidenfii, however, nm dcscripiians otm\ijm tmrnt rather 
ihaii job elcmeriti. In developing the subject mtiHcf dcscrip- 
ilons, ii is Importaiit to kmp ilm ecfliflenfion purpcigcg in niiml, 
ir, for example, iha purpose involves ihc knowledge and skill 
baii0 rccjulwd fo perform the mk% expected of cnfiy-levci 
IcBchcrs, it may be Intipproprlafc for the nubjmi tmim timmp- 
thm to focus exclusively on irtsiruciional objectives eorrc- 
siMinding to the grade level for the ceniflcaie. 



The Item Classiflcatlon Study 

An Item elassifleatlon ntudy is conducted to investigate 
whether the items on a pwtlculttf fomi of a test are proportiona- 
tely repreBcntative of the contcni In the test plan developed 
from th© Job daicription. 

Expem on the content of the test nm given dcsciiptions of 
the topics covered by the test. Bach expert independently 
judges whether each Item belongs to its intended topic. 

Issues 

The job relatedness and the item classiflcation studies 
involve tiisk definition, queitionnaire development, sampling* 
and statistical analyiis. These studies rsisa levetrnJ melhod- 
ologlcal and procedural issues: 

K TTie results of xh^ job relatedneis study may differ 
depending on whether the respondents ai^ asked to i^te the 
importance of Job elements for (a) the Job of teiiching, (b) 
professionally acceptable practice for ento^-level teachers, and 
(c) effective ieachlng* When the goals of the ^gi^m am not 
very clearly defined, propOfNM eonttnt cannot N properly 
evriuatmJ. Programs should be careful in deflnlng iheir goals 
and res^ndent tasks. Using ambiguous teiros, such as "pro- 
feisionally acceptable practtea" and "effective teaching," does 
not rertiedy the situation as these terms do not provide an 
adequate imk for making judgments 

2, Because the job description is the bmh for the test plan 
and Uie test plan is the basis for developing the test items, the 
job de^ption muit be comprehensive, Iti additionp the job 
eletmnts should be written at an appropriate level of detail. A 
job element that is too general may fail to provide the basis for 
some critical job elements and may result in large numben of 
unimportant items* The likelihood of unimportant items can be 
r^uc^» but not eHminated» by a detailed job description that 
has b^n Uioroughly evaluat(^« 

3. B^ause job relat^ess studies rely on expert judg* 
mcnt, resulu can differ depending on tl^ sample surveyed. For 
example, in studying j^ rclatedness of a professional knowl- 
edge t^t, fesponden^ with expertise in elen^nt^ school, 
middle schoolk high schooU and sp^ial ^ucation have differ* 
mt penp^ivei which can be expect^ to affect their judg- 
n^tSv Differtenc^ betw^n penpectives should be analyze 
meftiUy» airi sampling plani fomsed with these perspectives 
Inmind. 



4. If naitipling plnm and .sample umii m not dctcriiiincd 
in light of a desired level of uccunicy (or ihc results, then the 
rcsulllng Matlsilcs might not be stable, Ihcy nilghi llui^luiiii; 
markedly If the job rciatcdncsN study wci^ rc|>euied. Clearly, 
Mich results arc not a relliible guide far test dcvclupnicnt or lest 
inference validation. This 1^ an impiirtiint mm il ii ntudy is 
Improperly planned or Inadcquaicly funded. 

5. No simple guidelines exist for selecting the criteria for 
detentiining whether a Job clement k Kufllcicntly Job related to 

included In the imi plan. Too lenient a criteria will result in 
the inclusion of uniinportant job elemental, Too strict a criteria 
Will result In the exclusion of important Job cIcmcnt.H, 

6. A fundamental question Is whether a Job rclatedness 
study should im a major basis for developing or selecting bmk 
skill tests, Do the cltl/:ens of a state Inivc a right to expect 
public school teachers to have a level of literacy beyond the 
level that is prerequisite to adequate Job performance? Those 
who say "yes" agree that parents have a right to expect strong 
role models for literacy, Tliosc who say *'no" urc only expect* 
f ng ifucfher^ who have achieved literacy levels that arc pfcfctj" 
uisite to adequate job performance. 

Criterion Related Evidence 

Criterion related evidence is gathei^d to evaluate whether 
test %mm$ are related to desired outcomes. There are two basic 
designs for collecting criterion related evidence: predictive and 
concurrent. In a prodlctive design, the criterion data arc col- 
lated some time after the test score data are collected, In a 
concuirent study the test score and criterion data am collected 
mom or less simultaneously, TTie appropriate time span be- 
tween collecting the test score and critcriun data depends on the 
pulses for the testing programs. 

Teacher certification programs designed to assure that 
certified teachei^ engage in professionally acceptable practice 
m bas^ on the infenmce that examinees with higher test 
scones are more likely to engage in professionally acceptable 
practice* It is debatable whether content related evidence is a 
sufflclent basis to justify the validity of the inference, Tlie 
itfgument in favor of additional evidence is that the infet^nce is 
predictive: test scores should predict teacher performance in 
the classroom. Consequently, criterion related evidence, col- 
lect^ in a predictive design« is required. 

The argument against the necessity of additional evidence 
is likely to be tased on the Unifom Guidelines an Employee 
Setecfion Procedures,^ established by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. When the purpose of a test is to 
divide applicanti into unemployable and employable groups, 
tfie Uniform Guidelines permit Ac test to be justified by content 
related evidence like that collected in many teacher certification 
testing progimms. If an employer can identify knowledge that is 
critical to job ^rformance, then a prospective employee with- 
out that knowledge can te rejected tecause he or she cannot be 
exp^ied to ac^uately perfonn the Job. Applicants who have 
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the mqulrcd knowledge nmi te placed In the cmploynble pool 
oven though hiving that knowledge dim not guarantee ade* 
quate job perfortnancc. That Is, there h no Inference thut 
examin««i who pun the test will, if hired» be adcquflie mu 
ployces. 

The fiiiuaiion is quite difTerent when the purpose Is to 
ensure that certifled teachcrB will ^rform in a profeislonally 
acceptable fashion. Cleorly, the Inference in that examinees 
with higher icorei will ^ mom likely to pcrfonn In a profes* 
slonaliy aeeeptable fashion than those with lower scores. 

Another purpose for teacher certlflcatlon progra/ns is to 
ensure that certifled teachen have positive effecti on their 
students' development. Hie infemnce associated with this pur^ 
pose is predictive: examinees with higher test scores will tend 
to be more cfrectlve teachers. This infercnce cannot be fully 
juitifled by content related evidence. 



Issues 

Although criterion related evidence is clearly important 
for Juitifying some of the infci^nccs made by using teacher 
certiflcation m% some argue that practical constfainti make 
collecting the neceisa^^ data difficult, if not imposiible: 

1, Not all the needed data can be colleeted« therefom 
making Uie evaluation of validity difiicuit» It Is impoisible to 
Gbtala criterion data for failing ^pplieiu)^ bait^ from teaching 
posidons. Some argue thu ultho.j^i pasting and failing 
minees would have different eiiterion icores If complete data 
could be collected, Uiare is no reason to exp^t criterion sco^ 
differences among passing examinees.^ Also, not all passing 
applicanii take teaching positions; problems can arise ifctrtifl* 
cate holden who obtain teaching jobs are a nonfepresentative 
sample of diose who pm tiie This possibtlt^ can be 
investigated empirically. 

2, It is difflcult to obtain valid criterion meaiurei because 
of tfie wide variety of situations in which teachers work. 
Consequently, it is eimmely difficult, if not impossibli to 
determine criteria that apply to idl ^niflcati holders. Hiare is 
nothing in tiie logic of criterion reUM evidanca, however, that 
requires a single smdy of all certifled teachen* Mofiover, it 
may be possible to sepmte the work situations into subsets that 
m sufficiently homogeneous for common criteria to a^ly and 
to collect ^^ictive evidence in seveml of these subsets. 

3, Measures of teacher ^rformance in the classrwm are 
not yet well develops, although efforts to develop low^^infer- 
tnce measums of teacher perfbrmance Bit underway imd may 
prove useful in the near future. 



Standard Setting 

Sym^tard setting is the process of dettrmining the mini^ 
mum score an examifM can wn on Oit test at^ still be eligible 
for ceitiScation. 



Allhough ^evcfnl types of standard^scfting mclhad§ exist, 
in teacher ccrtlflctttion testing one ty)ie hos been used aliTiost 
exclusively, In a typical example/ n panel of experts reviews 
ilems on an Itcm-by-item basis, Par each Item each judge Is 
asked; "Should a penon with minimal competency in the 
teaching fleld be able to answer this item correctly?'* Judges are 
to answer "no** If the content of the Item h im trivial or too 
sophisticated i "insuflicicnt information'* If they m unfcimiliar 
with the content of the Item, and *'yes" otherwise, For each 
item, the number of yes answers is divided by the number of 
yes and no answers* Hie minimum pasiing score is calculated 
by summing these proportions over the Items on the test. 

It must be noted, however, that while appearing to provide 
an objective cutoff score, even the most well designed standard 
setting survey can do no mofe than determine a subjective 
standard for certiflcatlon. This suggests the need to collect 
additional kinds of Information prior to setting a final i ^ndard. 

Several alternative competing methodologies exist. One 
^ssibility Is to analyze the test scores of examinee groups 
likely to bf more com^tent and examinee gfoups likely to be 
less comi^ient than the teacher certificate candidates* For 
example, with a professional knowkd|e test it might be useful 
to obtain test scores on practicing teachers considered to be just 
beyond entty level and college seniois who have not taken any 
pedagogy coums. 

Another possibility is to conduct mock employment inter- 
views with examinees legated at seveml score points through- 
out the score scale. I^e Interview might consist of a series of 
questions about teaching problems entry^level teachers are 
likely to face* Based on the interviews, mock employment 
decisions would be made. A third possibility is to have a panel 
of ixpiits take the test. Then, for each of several scores, each 
expert would estimate the pfobability that an examinee with 
diat score would be able to perfomi the tasks exited of an 
en^^livil teacher. The data from the standard setting survey 
along with the data (wm the other studies would be assembled, 
l^esa data would be reviewed by the body legally responsible 
for standard setting, or Its designee, and used in setting a flna] 
standard. 



Issues 

In addition to what data to collect and how to collect it, 
thr^ other issues big likely to mse in standard setting: 

1 . What impact should measurement error have on stan^ 
dard setting? When the standard setting data are a^mbled and 
a standi is chosen, it can be viewed as the standard that 
would tj^ly if the measurement erron were removed ftom the 
examineei' observed scores, lliese eiT^less scores are com* 
monly refeni^ to as true sco^s. B^ause tests generally have 
some dep^ of mi^urement error, adjustment to the initial 
standi is often considered. In detarmlning the amount of 
adjustment, four types of examinees am relevant: 



(fl) ime positives, examinees with ob8ervec! scores uIkwc 
the adjusied standord and true scores above the InHlal etandord; 

(b) true ncgalivci, exarninccs with observed scores below 
the fldjustcd standard and true scores below the initial standard; 

(c) false positives, exanilneei with observed morm above 
the adjusted standard and true scores below (he initial standard; 

(d) false negatives, examinees with observed scores below 
the adjusted standard and inic scores a^ve the initial standard, 

Tlie amount and dlreeilon of adjustment of the standard 
depends on the utilltiei ass(K:iated with the four possiblHtici. In 
the simplest case, the utilities for the true positives and tnjc 
negatives are equal and lajrger than the utilities for the false 
positives and falsa negatives. Then, the adjustment of the 
standafd depends on whcUier the false positive or false negative 
decisions have less utility* When the concern for false rejeg- 
lions of capable candidates outweighs the concern for false 
acceptance of incompetent candidates, a situation that fre^ 
quently holds In teacher certlflcotion testing, the standard is 
adjust^ downward. 

2i Wliai impact should teacher supply have on standards? 
Should standards be adjusted upward in times of teacher over* 
supply and downward In times in undei^upply? Should they be 
adjusted so that the "right" percentage of candidates pass? 

3, Should a single standard be set for a total score across 
multiple testa or should a separaie standard be set for each test? 
When a tisflng program Is used for predictive puiTKJses, the use 
of sepamie standards Implies thai failure to exceed the standard 
on any one test is theoretically associated with a sharp decre- 
ment in performance on the criterion , namely future teaching 
ability. 



Summary 

h Contenr relevance, evidenito of appropriHtcncss, and sfan« 
dards are typically examined in developing teacher tests, 

2. Technical issues arise In the process. Many of these hmm 
can be resolved with adequate planning^ an adequate number of 
examinees, and adequate funds. 

3. Decisions made early In the process concerning program 
goals alTcct the methods used in tfst development and vallda- 
lion. 

4. Since the process relies on expert judgment, decisions made 
regarding panel composition and analytic technique can alter 
msults< 

5. TTie data from a standard setting study provide a basis for 
establishing cutoff scores. Judgment is required in order to 
adjust for measurement entirs and establish the fmal passing 
scores* 

Notesi 
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The Fourteen Competencies of the Virginia Beginning 
Teacher Assessment Program 



This list Is taken directly fmni Beginning Tefirfwt Asms- 
meni Program: Questions and Answers about the Amssment 
and Assistance Components, published by the Virginia State 
Dapartm^nt of Educiattan In 1986. 



1. Acadenilc Learning Hme 

mmp^m\i imAm knows Oi^i learning h directly 
related to the time sttidents spend on teaming a^fivitte^. 

TJie begirittMig teacher should demanstrata awarcnc^^ of 
the importance of the effective use of learning time by\ 

• minimidng time spent on noninstructlonal activiiies 

• keeping the studant involved in assigned tasks 

• keeping uttention focused on rhe lesson 

• planning initial learning aetivities 



2« Student Accountability 

t^e eompetent teaeher knows the importanee of holding 
students responsible for eompleting assigned tasks. 

The beginning teacher should demonstrate knowledge of 
the importance of student accountability by: 

• planning the tasks that each student is eiipected to 
complete 

• making students understand what they are expected to 
accomplish 

• explaining the consequences of not completing an as^ 
signed task 

• making certain diat students work on dieir tasks 

• making certain that assigned tasks are completed 



3, Clarity of Lesson Structure 

The compi tent teacher taows that the lesson should to 
presented in a systematic manner consistent with the objectives 
of insmiction. ReseMch shows that students le^ best when 
ttiey understand how each part of the learning activity relates to 
Uia other parts md to the whole concept. 

The beginning teacher should demonsnte taowledge of 
the importwice of clari^ in the stmcture of the lesson by: 



• preparing outlines, reviews, and summaries in advance 
of the classrooni sessions 

• teglnning the lesson or unit with a statement of purj^se 
« helping students to understand the relationship between 

one pBrt of a lesson and another 

• ending the lesson with a summaty or ffivldw 



4. Individual Dii^rences 

The com^tent teacher knows that learners progress at 
different speeds, learn in different ways, and respond to differ* 
ent kinds of motivation, Research indicates that teaching strate- 
gies should be adapted to these differences. 

Tlie beginning teacher should demonstrate knowledge of 
the importance of adapting to individual differences by: 

• planning ways of dealing with differences in students* 
abilitieit cultural backgrounds, or handicaps 

• defining different objectives for different students 

• providing alternative ways for itudents to achieve com- 
mon objectives 

• providing for learners with special problems, such as 
hearing or viiual impaimient or severe learning difficul- 
ties 

• providing for leamei^ with unusual talents or abilities 

• arranging the claisroom for easy access for physically 
handicapped students 



5, Evaluation 

The competent teacher knows diat learning is facilitated 
when 'instmctional objectives are communicated to students 
and when tho^ objectives coincide with the objectives of 
evaluation. Important information about individual student 
progress can be obtained infomially in the classroom and can 
used in making tactical teaching decisions. Additionally, 
formal assessment of each student's progress is import^t in 
making decisions about instmction, piding» and promotion^ 

The beginning teacher should demonsMte knowl^ge of 
the importance of fomal and infonnal evaluation by: 

• planning evaluation (fonnal and informai) whenever he 
or she plans insMction 

* designing formal evaluation procedures 
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• mking qmmiom, obsdrving studentM' work, and check* 
ing siud^^fifs' progress regularly 

• ifilbrniing mdmH ubout how ihm pdrlbnnflncc will be 
evidutttcd 



6. Consistent Rules 

1Ti0 eompclenl teacher know^ that rules for classroom 
behavior must be clear and consistent, and that students must 
underitand the rules and consequences of violating them. 

The beginning teacher ,§hould demonstrate knowledge of 
the importance of consistency in enforcing rules by: 

• setting rules that are understood by students 

• citing the rule when students disobey It 



7. Affective Climate 

The competent teacher knows that learning occurs more 
readily in a classroom environment that Is nonpunitive and 
reflects accepanca of students* behavior* 

Tlie beginning teacher should demonsti^te knowledge of 
the importance of a psychologically supportive emotional cli- 
mate in tlie eiagsroom by; 

• avoiding hoBtility and a punitive environment 

• acting in a relaxed, good-humored way, and accepting 
students' behavior 

• showing consideration for itudents 

• showing awafeness and appreciation of cultural differ- 
ences 

• making the physical environment as atMciive as possi- 
ble 



8, Learner Self-Concept 

The competent teacher knows that a student's achieve- 
ment may be enhanced by improving his or her self*concept; 
the student's self-coneept is enhanced if the ^chef's expeeta- 
tions are high and if the teacher appreciates the student's 
personal worth. 

The beginning teacher should demonsttmte knowledge of 
the importance of enhancing student*! self-concepte by: 

• planning challenging lessons 

• encou^ging and prompting a student who has difficulty 
in answering questions correctly 

• praising student when they perform dlfflcult tasks or 
give corr^t answers to difficult questions 

• showing courtesy to students 



9. Meaningful Learning 

ITie competent teacher know^ that learning fakes plucc 
when the material to be learned h rcliiicd to mntcrial alrcndy 
learned. 

The beginning icochcr should dcmon^itrate knowledge of 
the importance of meaningful learning activities by; 

• planning ways of relating injiirucilon to the interest?* and 
knowledge of students 

• (H)inting out relationships between what is being taught 
and what the student already knows 

• pointing out relationships between what Is being taught 
and the "real world'* interests of students 

• asking questions that require srudents to identify rela- 
tionships between what they are learning and what they 
already know 

• asking questions of students that require them to idcn-* 
tify relationships between what they arc learning and 
something that k important lo ilicin outside ilm duan' 
room 

t relating instruction to the cultural backgrounds of stu- 
dents 



10. Planning 

The competent teacher knows the importance of good 
planning and Is awam that: (I) leaniing activities should match 
the instriictional objectives; (2) learning is facilitated when 
ideas are communicated in several different ways; (3) the 
current literature on the teaching profession should be con- 
sulted regularly; and (4) students* scores on standardized tests 
contain important and useful infonnation about the class as a 
poup and about individual students. 

The beginning teacher should demonstrate knowledge of 
the Importincf of gwd planning by: 

• using test data in defining objectives or choosing learn- 
ing activities and materials 

• using professional literatuitj in defining objectives or 
choosing learning activities 

• defining objectives that will assist students in achieving 
long-term goals 

• defining objectives on the basis of differing needs of 
poups and individuals 

• defining objectives In measurable tem% 

• using infomation about test reliability and validity 

• using objectives as a basis for planning learning activi- 
ties 

• planning different activities for students with different 
abilities, interests, and cultural backgrounds 

• planning alternative ways for students to achieve the 
same objectives 

• planning for the use of a variety of instructional media 

• planning more than one way to present material to 
students 
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11. Questioning SMI 

T\m competent teacher knows how lo mk questions to 
develop siudcnm* knowledge «nd recognizes that asking ques- 
tions in a major professional leaching tool, 

The beginning teacher should demonstrate knowledge of 
the importance of skillful qucslloning by: 

a) conducling drill or practjce sessions that Include 

• asking relatively easy queitions to which the teacher 
exacts one s^ciflc answer, with little or no probing 
or follow*up (convergent questions) 

b) conducting classroom discussion by 

• asking questions to which the teacher d^s not ex- 
pect one particular answer (divergent questions) 

• redirecting a question in which the teacher repeats or 
rephrases the question to another student 

• accepting learners' answer 

c) conducting recitations by 

9 asking qucsilons that aj# mo.^dy yunvcrgcnt or prob* 
ing» or extending a question relating to student re- 
Bponse 

• giving positive or negative feedback on students' 
answers 

d) developing new content by 

• using convergent and probing questions rather than 
divergent questions 

• giving positive feedback or praise when a difficult 
question Is answered 



12« Reinforcement 

The competent teacher demonstrates awareness that the 
skillful use of reinforcement encourages or discourages partic- 
ular behaviors. 



The beginning teacher should ddmonBtratc l.nowlcdge of 
this comr^tency and its appllcHtlon to classroom caching by: 

• giving positive feedback 

• avoiding using punishment (o niofivate students 
» calling aitendon to dcslniblc behaviors 



13* Close Supervision 

TTie competent teacher knows that students learn more 
during individual and small-group activities when the activities 
are monltomd and the teacher asaists and encourages each 
student. 

The beginning teacher should demonstrate knowledge of 
the importance of close su^rvision of students when they are 
workliig M Individuals or in smni) groiips by; 

• monitoring their activities 

• helping students who have problems 



14, Awareness 

The competent teacher knows that effective classroom 
management requires that the teacher knows what is pccurring 
in the classroom and that students are aware of this fact. 

The beginning teacher should dcmonstt^te knowledge of 
the importance ©f this competency by: 

• moving about the classrwjm or constantly scanning it 

• constantly monitoring the level of interest of students 

• making students aware that the teacher knows what is 
going on 



D. 

State Contacts - April 1987 



Charlie Mae Moore 
Teacher Education and Ccrtiflcation 
Ooldbill Building, ^uch F 
Juneau, AK 99811 

C* C. Baker 

Division of Profesdoftiil Services 
State OriQc Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 

Austin E* Hammer 
Teacher Education and Ccftifieation 
State Office Building* Room 107B 
Little R^k, AR 72201 

Mick Ingrassi 
Teacher Certification Unit 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Richard Mastain 

Commission for Teacher Credentializlng 
1812 9th Steet 
Sacramento, CA 94244 

Judy Bumes 

Planning and Evaluation Unit 
201 E. Colfaz Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 

Ray F^haone 

Connecticut Depmment of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06145 
Ervtn C* Manh 

Certiflcation and Personnel Division 
Townsend BIdg,, PO Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19903 

Oarileld Wilson 

Teacher Education and Certification 
Collins Building 
Tallahasse,FL 32301 



John Hooper 
Division of Certification 
Twin Towers East, Room 1452 
Atlanta, OA 30334 

Mary Tonouye 

Ccrtitication ai4 Stafi^ Davelupiiient 
Post Ofrice Box 2360 
Honolulu J 1196804 

Orrin Nearhoof 

Teacher Education and Certiflcmion 
Grimes State Office Building 
DCS Moines, lA 50319 

Dmrell K. Loosle 

Teacher Education and Certification 
Len B. Jordon Office Building 
Boise, ID 83720 

Stafford Hood 

Program Evaluation and Assessment 
IM North First Street 
Springfield, 62777 

Risa Hannaway 

Division of Teacher Mucation and Certification 
Room 231 State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Bert Jackson 

ftecertification Examination 
120 East 10th Strt€t 
Topeka, KS 66612 

Akeel ^heer 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification 
Capitol Pto Tower, Room 1823 
Ffankfort, KYW601 

Michael H* Gllsson 

Bureau of Teacher Certification 

PO Box 9m4 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
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Thomas P, O'Connor 

Teacher Preparation, Ccrtilication» nncl Placdnient 
1385 Hancock Sifcct 
Quincy, MA 02169 

Merman Bghling 

Division of Cartiricatidn and Accreditation 
200 West Baltimore 
BaItlmom,MD 21201 

Stavin Hamblin 

Director of Teacher Cartiflcation 
Station 23 

Augusta, ME 04333 
Dan AuBtin 

Teacher Preparation and Certification 
Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 

George Droubie 

Personnel Licensing and Placement 
610 Capitol Square Building 
Sf Paul, MN 55101 

Jo Albers 

Assistant Director for Teacher Ceniflcation 
PO Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
James J. Hancock 

Mississippi Department of Education 
PO Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

John R. Voorhis 

Teacher Education and Certification 
State Capitol 
Hitena, MT 59620 

MLke Kisslar 

Staff Development 

301 Centennial Mall S., Box 94987 

Lincoln, NB 68509 

Van B. Mumy 
Division of Certification 
1 16 West Edenton Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603 

^de^ M. Lindemann 
Difictor of Teacher Certification 
Capitol Building 
Biinouck, ND 58505 



Donald Day 

Teacher Lducation and Professional Stiiridards 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 

Celeste M. Rorro 
Director of Teacher Certification 
3535 Quaker Bridge Rd^CN503 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

Gerald A. Dizinno 
Evaluation Coordinator 
Education Building 
Santa P0, NM 87501 

James O Hansen 

Dept. of Education and Cultural Affairs 
700 Governors Drive 
Carson City, NV 89710 

Vincent C. Oazzctta 
The State Education Departnient 
University of the State of New York 
Albany, NY 12230 

ftul W. Hailcy 

Teacher &lucation and Cercificatlon 
65 S. From St, Room 1012 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Joseph Robert Weaver 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

Richard S. Jones 

Teacher Standards & Practices Comm, 
630 Center Street, NE. 
Salem, OR 97310 

Frederick Haas 

Bureau of Teacher Preparation and Certification 
333 Market Street 
Harriiburg, PA 17126 



Edward L. Dambmch 
Dapartme *^t of Education 
222 Hayes Swet 
Providence, RI 02908 

Terence Janicki 
Teacher Assessment Unit 
Department of ^ucation 
Columbia, SC 29201 
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Morciii R. Roardun 
Department of liduciition 
Capitol Complex 
Pierre, SD 57501 

Jane Williams 

Tcaehcr Etlucation and Certirication 
125 CordellHuIl Building 
Nashville, TN 372 19 

^melo Tackcit 
TexaB Education Agency 
1701 CmgmsH Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 

Vm A. McHeniy 
Instructidn iind Support 
250 Oast 500 South 
Salt Lake City, UT84III 

Sara G. Irby 

Teacher Education and Certification 
PO Box 60 
Riehmond, VA 23216 



Doiin McCafTerty 
Educailonal Resources Unit 
State Office Building 
Mompclier, WTOSmz 

Al Rafp 

icstlng and Evaluation 
Old Capitol Buildings FCK 1 1 
Olympla, WA 98504 

Lond Rof'man 

Department of l^blic Instruction 
125 South Webster Street, Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707 

Noreita Shamblin 

General and Profcs.^ional Education 
Capitol Complex - Dept, of BUucHliun 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Lyall D. Hartley 
Certification and Licensing 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82M2 
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